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last year for which full statistics 

are available, 2,709 dissertations 
for the doctorate were accepted by 
the graduate faculties of American 
| universities. Many of these were 
published—all of them were intended 
for publication. Handsomely bound 
and gold-lettered, they look like 
books; they are books. Though most 
diverse in style and subject, they 
have one characteristic in common: 
no one ever reads them. 

On second thought, this statement 
isnot perfectly accurate. Every dis- 
sertation is supposed to be read by a 
committee of three faculty members. 
| (But if you should catch a grizzled 
professor alone after midnight, and 
strapping a lie-detector to his arm 
ask him: “Have you read through all 
the Doctors’ theses submitted to 
you?” the pointer would leap like a 
mad thing.) Further, it is apparent 


| |: THE college year 1936-37, the 














Literature of the Ph. D. 


By MORRIS BISHOP 


Some of the Futilities of Doctoral Endeavors to Search Out 
“Contributions to Knowledge’’ 


that certain candidates for the doc- 
torate resort to the morbid prac- 
tice of reading others’ theses, for 
aid in the preparation of their own. 
Thus the author of “A dynamic 
analysis of the standing vertical 
jump” (Columbia, 1934) may well 
have consulted “The relation of 
physical stature to ability in the 
running high jump” (New York 
University, 1933); and the methods 
of these two investigations may have 
aided in the preparation of “‘A study 
of the relation of certain measure- 
ments of college women to throwing 
ability’ (New York University, 1935). 
Similarly, the writer of “The use of 
the optative mood in the works of 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus” (Cath- 
olic University, 1937) must certainly 
have listed in his bibliography “The 
use of the optative mood in the works 
of Saint Gregory of Nyssa” (Catholic 
University, 1930)—the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America is evidently a 
hotbed of the optative. 

It is also true that certain doc- 
toral dissertations, animated by some 
wandering breath of the divine, have 
crawled out of the scholastic ooze 
and led the life which is permitted 
to the Book. Robert S. Lynd’s 
Middletown was a thesis (Columbia, 
1931), and so were Leo C. Rosten’s The 
Washington Correspondents (Chicago, 
1937), Lionel Trilling’s Matthew Arnold 
(Columbia, 1939), and John E. Bake- 
less’s Christopher Marlowe (Harvard, 
1936). There have been others, but 
by and large, no one ever reads a 
thesis. A friend of mine had his 
thesis (said to be unusually excellent; 
I did not read it myself) published by 
a reputable university press. Four 
copies were sold: he suspects his 
mother. 

Risking the accusations of banality 
and of stupid incomprehension, I 
must state once again the theory 
of the thesis. The student, in science, 
let us say, takes some unresolved 
problem, often an aspect of a larger 
problem being studied in the univer- 
sity laboratories. He makes exhaust- 
ive experiments; he comes to some 
conclusions about the behavior of 
electrons, or enzymes, or parasites’ 
parasites within a strictly limited 
field. The record of his experiments, 
with his conclusions, makes his thesis. 
His conclusions added to those of a 
hundred other experimenters enable 
the great scientist to formulate a law. 
Again, in mathematics, the student, 
taking some subject on the frontier 
of current mathematical speculation, 
sits down and thinks steadily about 
his problem for three or four years. 
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If he is not forced to retire to the math. 
ematics wing of a state hospital, he 
produces an addition to mathemat. 
ical theory. This may be compactly 
expressed: there is a legend of g 
doctoral dissertation which consisted 
of a single formula. 

The student of economics likewise 
studies his little delimited problem, 
We may take as an example “Bread 
in Ithaca” (Cornell, 1935), the defini. 
tive work on its subject. The study 
begins with a “brief history of ffour,” 
It considers exhaustively such items 


as “‘bread formulas,” the “perfect 


loaf,”’ the “‘size of sack preferred,” 
It includes photographs of the various 
forms of bread available in Ithaca, 


and a lavish set of statistical tables, | 


which reveal, among many surprising 
facts, the truth that twenty-six thou. 
sand loaves of sliced bread are sold 
weekly to only ninety-six hundred 
of unsliced. 

In the realm of sociology, the young 
doctor may concentrate his gaze on 
some phenomenon of the workaday 
world: “A study of some aspects of 
satisfaction in the vocation of stenog- 
raphy ” (Columbia, 1935) scientifically 
proves the aspects of satisfaction in 
the vocation of stenography, despite 
the pouts of pretty stenographers. 
The student may examine the sub- 
merged strata of society, as in 
‘Seasonal distribution of girl delin- 
quents in Detroit” (Michigan, 1936); 
or he may apply his statistical process 
to such intimate problems of the 
bourgeoisie as the “Relationships 
between the young woman’s con- 
ceptions of her intimate male associ- 
ates and her ideal husband: a statistical 


study” (Wisconsin, 1934), or “Con- 
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LITERATURE OF THE PH.D. 


cerning our girls and what they tell 
us: a study of some phases of the 
confidential relationship of mothers 
and adolescent daughters” (Columbia, 
1930). He may even turn his scrutiny 
upon our intellectual élite, as in “The 
personal and professional character- 
istics of a selected group of deans of 
women” (Columbia, 1932). 

In education, that science which 
embraces all the sciences in a fre- 
; quently unwelcome embrace, the thesis 
gubjects display an_ extraordinary 
range. Common to nearly all is 
the new language of education repel- 
lent to colleagues of the Hall of 
Humanities, the language comprising 
integration, correlation, co-ordination, 


ealuation, criteria, factors which con- 


dition, the language in which nothing 
acts, is, or does, but always functions. 
The subject-matter may be the pupils 
in their schools, and the method that 
of statistics and the questionnaire, 
followed by evaluation, correla- 
Such a method is 
employed in ‘“‘Children’s preferences 
for radio programs” (Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1937), and in “Game prefer- 
ences of 10,000 fourth-grade children” 
(Columbia, 1932). The investigator 
often perches hawk-like in the class- 
room, as for the preparation of “A 
study of the reactions of pupils while 
working on multiplication of frac- 
tions” (Iowa, 1937). The badgering 
of the unfit for science’s sake is 
carried, perhaps, to an extreme in 
“An experimental study of the effect 
of reward and annoyance upon the 
immediate improvement in perform- 
ance of hypophrenic subjects” (South- 
ern California, 1936). Classroom tech- 


| nique is profoundly studied; witness 
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“The relative effectiveness of pre- 
sentation of various story and factual 
reading forms of dental hygiene 
informational material” (Iowa, 1933). 
Examinations are examined: “Does 
a system of ‘sprung’ testing effect 
greater achievement in ninth-grade 
biology than a system of ‘anticipated 
daily check’ testing?” (Johns Hop- 
kins, 1935). Some researchers seek 
knowledge in far lands: ‘‘ Educational 
adaptation with reference to village 
schools in central Nyasaland” (Cor- 
nell, 1936). Teachers may study 
teachers, as in “‘The contentment 
of women teachers in elementary 
schools” (New York University, 1935). 
Or even, with sly effrontery, their 
employers: ‘‘Social beliefs and atti- 
tudes of American schoo! board mem- 
bers” (Columbia, 1932). Some theses 
impinge upon physiology if one may 
judge from the title of “‘Bladder 
control in infancy and early child- 
hood’’ (Iowa, 1933). 


N ALL these fields of study, as in 

many others, the method of the 
investigator is, essentially, constant. 
He selects a group of more or less 
related phenomena, from all the 
profuse facts of life and nature. He 
tests his phenomena with every 
reagent of his laboratory. After his 
analysis and synthesis he has a 
larger fact, a fact of the second 
degree. And if his fact may some- 
times seem hardly worth the trouble 
spent in isolating it, he may still say 
with Dr. Johnson: “All knowledge is 
of some value. There is nothing so 
minute or inconsiderable that I would 
not rather know it than not.” 

The method of the scientist, and 
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the exactness of his results, have 
long been envied by the scholars of 
belles-lettres. These find two main 
highways open to them. They may 
apply the scientific method to words 
and language, and be philologists, or 
they may rigorously study the works 
of past writers, and be literary 
historians. There is a third way: 
they may examine the aesthetics of 
creation, and be literary psychol- 
ogists. But there are few to choose 
this hard road. The philologist with 
the large view may range across 
many languages, with such a theme as 
“Words for clothing in the principal 
Indo-European languages” (Chicago, 
1930), but he is more likely to choose a 
restricted subject, and to become the 
unquestioned master of some such 
field as “The quadrilateral verb in 
Akkadian” (Chicago, 1937), “Hittite 
verbs in -sk-: a study in verbal aspect”’ 
(Yale, 1934); “The accentuation of 
nominal compounds in Lithuanian” 
(Princeton, 1928). 

In the classics the process of 
scholarship has reached its farthest 
developments. Two thousand years’ 
study of Greek and Latin have left 
few stones unturned, and although 
most of them have been thumped to 
pieces by turning, themes may still be 
found in the masters, as is shown by 
the appearance of “‘A study of verbs 
of saying in Plautus” (Ohio, 1937), 
“The syntax of the genitive case 
in Aristophanes” (Johns Hopkins, 
1934), “The participle in Polybius 
and in St. Paul” (Washington, St. 
Louis, 1935), and even the far-reach- 
ing “Latin diminutives in -e//o/a-and 
-illo/a-” (Pennsylvania, 1932). The 
exhaustion of the cases, persons, 
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and moods of the important authors 
has sent the candidates to the late 
and minor writers. They find meaty 
themes in “The noun declension sys. 
tem in Merovingian Latin” (Columbia, 
1937), “A study of the late Latin 
vocabulary and of the prepositions and 
demonstrative pronouns in the Con. 
fessions of Saint Augustine” (Catholic 
University, 1931), “The Latinity of 
the works of Hrotsvit of Gander. 
sheim” (Chicago, 1936). 

The cataloguing mind, dealing with 
the living languages, may choose a 
grammatical subject, such as “‘ Shake. 
speare’s use of the pronoun of address; 
its significance in characterization 
and motivation” (Catholic Univer. 
sity, 1936); or, ““The strong verb in 
Moscherosch” (New York Univer. 
sity, 1934), a study of metrics, like 
“The feminine ending in English 
blank verse; a study of its use by 
early writers in the measure and its 
development in the drama up to the 
year 1595, with full tables of per- 
centages” (Princeton, 1926); or such 
an investigation of the spoken lan- 
guage as “‘A strobophotographic study 
of Southern intonation” (Louisiana, 
1937), and “ Pitch changes in the voices 
of actors in rehearsal” (Iowa, 1937). 

The student who would take pure 
letters, rather than philology, as his 
subject, would fain believe that he 
too is following the analogy of the 
scientist. As the mathematician or 
the philosopher rigorously patrols a 
tiny field, and quits it bearing in 
triumph a generalization or a bagful 
of generalizations, so the literary 
scholar examines minutely the work 
of some writer of the past, and reaches 
a conclusion of large validity. 
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LITERATURE OF THE PH.D. 


There is, however, a flaw in this 
analogy. The scientist or mathe- 
matician does not study the history 
of science or mathematics. He is 
enlarging the boundaries of his sub- 
ject; he is concerned to find a fact 
that has never been known. The 
jiterary historian, on the contrary, 
studies not his subject but the history 
of his subject. He is likely to turn 
up with a set of facts that have been 
known and forgotten. And most 
things that have been forgotten have 
been properly forgotten, for oblivion 
js as important as remembrance, and 
decay is essential to growth, and death 
to life. There could be no greater 
calamity for a man than to remember 
everything he had ever read, thought, 
and seen. Yet this is the fate which 
the historians would impose upon the 
contemporary racial mind. 


HE exact analogy with the work 

of the scientist would require 
the Doctor of Philosophy to extend 
the speculative boundaries of liter- 
ature. He would have to write a 
pem of experiment, outdoing in 
experimentalism the last poem for the 
Ph.D., or he would have to write a 
novel which would leave Finnegan’s 
Wake to the old fogies beyond the 
university walls. Only the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and the University of 
Michigan have seriously accepted 
this possibility. These two schools 
tegard creative work as proper for 
the Master’s degree, and Iowa has 
awarded the Ph.D. for at least three 
creditable novels—David F. Ash’s 
Liberty Hall (1937), Ross McLaury 
Taylor’s Brazos (1938), and Herbert 
Krause’s Wind without Rain (1938). 
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None of our eastern universities 
have been so bold. They give the 
young scholar the choice of several 
types of work. He may make a 
concordance to some un-concordanced 
author, cataloguing every appearance 
of every word of the author’s works, 
revealing that the author uses four 
belikes to one perchance. The maker 
of a concordance needs only a pair 
of scissors, a paste pot, and endurance. 
It is not necessary even that he speak 
or read English. Or the literary 
scholar may seek a generalization in 
the work of a group of writers. Such 
theses are “The thumb of knowledge 
in the legends of Finn, Sigurd, and 
Taliesin” (Columbia, 1930); “‘Under- 
statement in Anglo-Saxon poetry” 
(California, 1934); “Elizabethan 
melancholy in the writings of the uni- 
versity wits” (Cornell, 1933); “ Risible 
devices and their employment in 
Victorian literature””—Was there ever 
a less risible word than risible? (North 
Carolina, 1937); or “The develop- 
ment of the weather-sign as a literary 
subject” (Princeton, 1937); and “Les 
batards au théatre en France de la 
renaissance a la fin du XVIII* siécle” 
(Johns Hopkins, 1931). 

The aspirant may choose to study 
the work of a single author. As all 
the acknowledged masters have been 
already plentifully treated in great 
definitive works, he must confine 
himself to a single aspect of the great 
man’s production. He takes for his 
theme “The use of athletic metaphors 
in the Biblical homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom” (Princeton, 1926); or 
“John Donne the rhetor: a study of 
the tropes and figures in the St. Paul 
sermons” (Cornell, 1935); or “The 
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phenomena of sound in the writings 
of Thomas Mann” (Stanford, 1936); 
or “The use of facial expression to 
show desire, anger, and fear in the 
short stories of Guy de Maupassant”’ 
(Ohio, 1935). 

The doctor may find his theme in 
the appurtenances of literature, in 
the construction of the Elizabethan 
theater, in publishers’ ledgers of the 
past. An example would be the 
somewhat mysterious “Elizabethan 
and Jacobean bad quartos among the 
stationers” (Michigan, 1937). 

In despair of finding anything new 
to say about the great, he may 
disinter some writer whose unimpor- 
tance should naturally have insured 
his lasting oblivion. Exhaustive works 
appear on writers whose identity 
would confound the Ph.D.’s them- 
selves, assembled for an information 
test; on “The novels of Robert 
Bage” (Princeton, 1937); on “‘The 
life and works of Thomas Lupset, 
with a critical text of the original 
treatises and letters” (Yale, 1926); on 
“The life, writings, and importance 
of Ebenezer Elliott, the corn-law 
rhymer”’ (Boston, 1936). 

The Elizabethan field is the fav- 
orite pasture of the scholars, trodden 
and trampled though it is. There 
is an apparently authentic anecdote 
of a candidate who was assigned 
an insignificant Elizabethan play- 
wright for his dissertation. After his 
work was accepted and the degree 
conferred, the new Doctor boasted 
that he had never read a play by 
his subject, but only the critics, the 
commentators, and the commenta- 
tors’ commentators. 
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UCH theses subjects as I have | 


amply cited have caused many 
nice judges, within and without the 





academic cloisters, to curl the lip of 
scorn. Most violent in denunciation 
are the writers of plays, stories, and | 
poems, even bad plays, s stories, and | 
poems. They resent, it seems, such ) 
busy concern with the dead, such 
adoring treatment of forgotten men’s 
forgotten words. 


And yet, what would you? The | 
doctor’s thesis in literature has become | 


as exercise in fact-finding and jn | 
appreciation. It deals by preference 
with the dead, because the dead lil 
still. It may serve the apprentice 
doctor well. If it does not disgust | 
him forever with scholarship, he may 
learn, by the process of dissection, to | 
use his tools. Maybe later he vill 
use them for vivisection, to the fury 
of the creative writer. 

His work is unread, and, mostly, 
futile in itself, but perhaps it is no 
more futile than most human occupa- 
tions. He might as well be writing 
his dull thesis as a collection of dull 
plays and stories. On any eternal 
scale of values, his research is worth 
the business man’s research on the | 
preferences of consumers for auto. | 
mobile ash trays, on tests of media for 
the advertising of shampoos in bitumi- | 
nous-coal districts. The mockers had | 
best be careful, lest they become the 
butts of the larger mockery. 

Many of the Ph.D.’s old com. | 
panions who find his dissertation | 
comic have their moments when they | 
look starkly on their own futility. 
They become aware that they have | 

[Continued on page 114] 
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College Business Management 


By THURMAN SENSING 


The Story of the Development of a Profession 


E profession of college busi- 
ness management has had its 
origin within this generation, 

and has had its greatest development 
within the last decade. A quarter of 
acentury ago was just witnessing the 
early growth of this new profession in 
the administration of higher educa- 
tion. Previously, the administration 
of the business affairs of colleges had 
been largely carried on by the presi- 
dents or members of faculties. The 
enormous physical growth of colleges 
and universities, with other obvious 
reasons, soon relegated such admin- 
istration to the horse-and-buggy era. 
At the present time, it is a recognized 
principle of efficient college admin- 
istration that even in the smaller 
institutions all business affairs should 
be under the direction of a business 
manager, subject only to the president 
of the college, who is in turn, of 
course, subject to the direction of the 
board of trustees. 

In the larger institutions, of course, 
there may be quite a number of 
persons employed to administer the 
business affairs, with certain special- 
ists, such as purchasing agents, super- 
intendents of buildings and grounds, 
auditors, and the like, but the entire 
staff should be responsible directly 
to the chief business officer of the 
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institution. All administrative desires 
of the president of the college, with 
reference to the business administra- 
tion of the college, should go directly 
to the chief business officer, and 
through him to the other admin- 
istrative units. Such an organization 
is now recognized by all students 
of college business administration 
as the mark of a well-administered 
institution; any other procedure is 
considered both impractical and 
inefficient. 

The early college business managers 
naturally had no specific training for 
their positions, and it was necessary 
simply to employ those persons best 
fitted by their personal qualities and 
general business experience. Later, 
when schools of commerce were estab- 
lished in the larger institutions, it was 
found desirable that the business 
administrator at least hold a college 
degree and have majored in such a 
department, with particular training 
in accounting, economics, business law, 
public finance, corporation finance, 
investments, and the like. It has also 
been found desirable that the chief 
business officer hold a higher degree 
if possible, as this gives him the 
ability to solve his problems in a more 
scientific manner and also gives him 
more professional contact with edu- 
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cators and a broader understanding 
of the history and aims of education. 
Even yet only a few institutions offer 
courses specifically designed to pre- 
pare a student for business admin- 
istration of institutions of higher 
education. Leaders in this field are 
Columbia University, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Illinois, 
and Ohio State University. 


OLLEGE business administrators 

have had to forge their own 
tools. The first publication of any 
importance in this field, and about 
the only one available for many 
years, was College and University 
Finance by Trevor Arnett, copy- 
righted by the General Education 
Board in 1922. By far the most 
important publication thus far in the 
field of college business administra- 
tion is the volume Financial Reports 
for Colleges and Universities, com- 
piled by the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, printed by the 
University of Chicago Press, and 
copyrighted by the University of 
Chicago in 1935. The first step 
taken publicly that finally led to the 
publication of this volume was an 
address on this subject by Arthur 
J. Klein, then Chief of the Division 
of Higher Education, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, before 
the Southern Educational Buyers and 
Business Officers Association at the 
University of Florida, in April, 1929. 
Mr. Klein later addressed similar 
arguments to other educational admin- 
istrative organizations. The result 
was the appointment of committees 
from these various organizations to 
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act as a national committee in the 
development of standard financial 
reports for institutions of higher 
education. The national committee 
was organized in 1930, with repre. 
sentatives from the following organi. 
zations: the Association of University 
and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States, the Southern Educa. 
tional Buyers and Business Officers 
Association, the Association of Uni. 
versity and College Business Officers of 
the Middle West and Western States, 
the Association of American Colleges 
and the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, the Business Officers of 
Pacific Coast Universities and Col. 
leges, and the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. The com. 
mittee appointed with Lloyd Morey, 
comptroller of the University of 
Illinois, as chairman, included F. L. 
Jackson, treasurer of Davidson Col- 
lege, vice-chairman; G. H. Mew, the 
treasurer of Emory University, sec- 
retary; G. C. Wintringer, controller 
of Princeton University, as treasurer; 
and George E. Van Dyke, as technical 
secretary. 

The whole project was financed by 
the General Education Board, with 
the active co-operation of the United 
States Office of Education. Various 
other organizations and _ individuals 
interested in the development of the 
business management of colleges and 
universities also took active interest 
in the work of the national committee. 
The published volume, representing 
the final report and recommendations 
of the committee, has been of enor- 
mous value in promoting improved 
financial practices among colleges and 
universities and has also, through its 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


development of standard financial 
reports, made possible the compilation 
of valuable statistical information. 

The committee had not gone far in 
its work before it realized the need of 
a central clearinghouse for problems 
affecting the financial operations of 
colleges and universities. Accordingly 
it prevailed upon the General Educa- 
tion Board to finance such an office 
and upon the American Council on 
Education to include the office and its 
supervision within the organization 
of the Council. This office is called 
the Financial Advisory Service, and 
its work is carried on by a director 
with an Advisory Committee. Mr. 
Morey has been chairman of the 
Advisory Committee since its incep- 
tion. The first director was Mr. 
Van Dyke,'! who was succeeded by 
Mr. John B. Goodwin,? who was in 
turn succeeded by Mr. J. Harvey 
Cain, the present director. 


HE Financial Advisory Service 

has been more or less twofold 
in its purpose: first, to interpret the 
reports and recommendations of the 
National Committee and assist in 
putting these recommendations into 
practice; second, to serve as a clearing- 
house for studying problems of finance 
in higher education and the issuance 
of bulletins dealing with these prob- 
lems. Thus far, the Service has issued 
sixteen bulletins. 

Financial support of the Financial 
Advisory Service by the General 
Education Board has been renewed 
on three separate occasions since the 


1He was later made treasurer of the Case School 
of Applied Science. 

*"Now accountant for the Board of Higher 
Education, New York City. 
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first grant was made in 1930. The 
present grant will expire in Sep- 
tember, 1940. The work of the 
Service is generally recognized by 
educational administrators, however, 
to be of such value that it is con- 
fidently expected some plan will be 
devised whereby the permanency of 
the Service may be assured. 

Two other publications should 
receive notice at this point. The 
first is the volume Accounting Manual 
for Colleges, by Gail A. Mills, bursar 
of Princeton University. This vol- 
ume was published under the sponsor- 
ship of the Financial Advisory Service 
by the Princeton University Press in 
1937; it supplements the report of 
the National Committee in that it 
presents the actual bookkeeping forms 
and a complete accounting system 
based on the recommendations of the 
Committee. The second publication 
which should have recognition is now 
in press. Itis the Manual of Account- 
ing Procedure for Teachers Colleges, by 
Edward V. Miles, Jr., business man- 
ager of Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, published under the joint 
auspices of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges and the Financial 
Advisory Service. President McElroy, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, has been chairman of the 
committee supervising this work. 
This volume is an exhaustive and 
complete study of the development 
of accounting procedure and prepara- 
tion of financial reports for teachers’ 
colleges, with particular attention 
being given to the special problems 
confronting this numerous group of in- 
stitutions the largest number of which 
are predominately state-controlled. 
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HE stabilizing force in the 

development of the profession 
of college business management has 
been the existence of associations of 
college and university business officers, 
of which there are now four in the 
United States. The first of these 
associations, the Association of Uni- 
versity and College Business Officers, 
held its first meeting in 1912. Its 
membership consists largely of col- 
leges and universities of the Middle 
West. The second association to be 
formed was the Association of Uni- 
versity and College Business Officers 
of the Eastern States, in 1920. 
Its membership is composed mainly 
of New England institutions and 
Atlantic-seaboard institutions north 
of the Carolinas. The third associa- 
tion to be organized was the Southern 
Educational Buyers and Business 
Officers Association, in 1928, whose 
members come from institutions south 
of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi. The name of this associa- 
tion was changed in 1936 to the 
Southern Association of College and 
University Business Officers. The 
fourth and last association to be 
formed was the Association of Busi- 
ness Officers of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the Western States, in 
1936, composed mainly of Pacific- 
coast institutions. 

There is now a movement on foot, 
sponsored by the Financial Advisory 
Service, to make the names of these 
associations more uniform and more 
clearly designate the regions served, 
as is true of the name of the Southern 
Association. If agreed to by the 
associations interested, as will prob- 
ably be the case, the names of the 
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four associations will be variations 
including the designations Central, 
Eastern, Southern, or Western of 
the common title shared by all— 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers. 

There is no yardstick that wil] 
measure directly the value of these 
associations to their members, and 
indirectly to the institutions they 
serve. The information disseminated 
and the contacts and _ friendships 
formed at the annual meetings of the 
associations have been of inestimable 
value in promoting the advancement 
of the profession. The printed pro. 
ceedings of the annual meetings of 
these associations are the most valu. 
able source material available for 
those interested in problems of finan- 
cial management of institutions of 
higher education. 

In addition to these four associa- 
tions, whose members are usually 
the chief business officers of the 


institutions represented, there are | 


two other organizations having to do 
with business management of col- 
leges, namely, the Educational Buyers 
Association, composed of college pur- 
chasing agents, and the Association 
of Superintendents of Buildings and 
Grounds of Universities and Colleges. 
Both these organizations are national 
in scope, rather than regional as are 
the business officers’ associations. 
Upon the initiation of the Associa- 
tion of University and College Busi- 
ness Officers, a joint committee was 
formed in the late months of 1937 of 
representatives from the three older 
business officers’ associations, to be 
joined later by representatives from 
the Pacific-coast association, to con- 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


sider the desirability of making a 
study of standards of college and 
university business administration and 
organization. It was considered that 
eventually a manual might be pub- 
ished dealing with all phases of 
business practices and principles for 
institutions of higher education, that 
such a manual would serve as a 
guide in this field even as the volume 
published by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports served as a 
guide for financial statements. This 
joint committee at the present retains 
its organization under the chairman- 
ship of John C. Christensen, con- 
troller of the University of Michigan, 
and with J. Harvey Cain, director of 
the Financial Advisory Service, as 
secretary. The committee has the 
active support of the American Council 





‘on Education, and has hopes of 
‘securing an appropriation from some 
‘foundation that will enable it to 
proceed actively with the study. 


TSOR some time leaders in the field 
of college business management 
have given some thought to the 
desirability of a more integrated 
program for all the organizations 
interested in this profession. This 
sentiment has taken expression during 
the summer of 1939 in two meetings 
attended by representatives of the 
various associations, the first one held 
at Washington, upon call of the 
Financial Advisory Service, on June 
lo, and the second held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, upon call of the 
Association of University and College 
Business Officers, on July 12. 
The purpose of the conference at 
Washington was “to consider the 
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need of a professional journal for 
college business officers.” It was the 
general consensus of those attending 
the conference that there was need 
for such a journal. The magazine 
Educational Business, formerly The 
Educational Business Manager and 
Buyer, which attempted to serve this 
need under private sponsorship, had 
lately failed. It was felt that sponsor- 
ship of such a journal by the organi- 
zations directly interested would be 
much more satisfactory and would 
give those interested in college busi- 
ness management a central medium 
for expressing their views on subjects 
related to this field. It was also 
considered from another standpoint, 
that is, whether or not it would be 
desirable to consolidate the printing 
of the annual proceedings of the 
various associations or to print the 
papers delivered at the annual meet- 
ings through the medium of such a 
journal. It was the general opinion 
that the various associations would 
each prefer to continue individual 
publication of its annual proceedings. 
The conference discussed at length 
the desired form, content, sponsor- 
ship, and editorship of the proposed 
journal, the opinions of the various 
members present being later compiled 
by Mr. Cain. No official action 
could be taken, of course, and it was 
expected that further discussion of the 
subject would be had at the meeting 
to be held in Chicago on July 12. 

The Chicago meeting, called in 
connection with the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education, was called as result of 
the following resolution adopted by 
the Association of University and 
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College Business Officers at its annual 
meeting on May 15-16, 1939: 
Resolved, That the officers of the Associa- 
tion of University and College Business 
Officers invite one or more members of 
the Executive Committees of the various 
regional and functional groups to meet 
during the near fall months, to explore 
the possibility of some form of federation 
and of a more integrated program for 
the business management of higher 
education. 


The meeting was attended by 
representatives of the eastern, cen- 
tral, and southern business officers’ 
associations, the purchasing agents’ 
association, and the association of 
superintendents of buildings and 
grounds. Considerable progress was 
made at this meeting in clarifying 
opinion on a number of questions of 
importance to the various associa- 
tions concerned. The conference was 
probably as noteworthy for its nega- 
tive action as for its positive action. 
It was the general opinion of the 
conference that the geographical 
organization of the business officers’ 
associations be continued rather than 
attempting a national organization, 
that it would not be particularly 
desirable to hold a joint national 
meeting periodically, that there would 
be no advantage in holding the 
meetings of the various associations 
at approximately the same time of 
year rather than scattered throughout 
the year as at present, that there is 
some advantage in having separate 
organizations for purchasing agents 
and superintendents of buildings and 
grounds provided there could be more 
integration in planning programs and 
in distribution of proceedings and 
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information, and a majority of opinion 
that a federated organization of lj 
these groups was not particularly 
necessary. The positive action jg 
indicated in the following resolutions 
adopted by the conference to be 
presented at the next annual meet. 
ings of the various associations for 
sanction: 

. therefore be it 
Resolved, That each of the associations be 
invited to send as many as three rep. 
resentatives to an annual meeting tp 
correlate the programs of the annul 


meetings of the various associations, said 


meeting to be held at the University of 
Chicago at the same time as the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions. 
[And], That the various associations send 
copies of their annual proceedings to the 
members of the above mentioned associa 
tions, with the exception that th 
Association of Superintendents of Build 
ings and Grounds will on account of the 
nature of its publication confine itself t 
sending an accumulated index and digest. 
Be it further Resolved, That the Financial 
Advisory Service be requested to accept 
editorship of a professional magazine 
having to do with all phases of the 
business management of colleges ané 
universities, provided such publication 
can be satisfactorily financed, and that 
the Financial Advisory Service be asked 
to prepare a plan agreeable to them tol! 
presented to the various association 
concerned for approval by them or thei 
respective executive committees. 
Thus is brought down to date the 
development of the profession 0 
college and business management! 
It isa young, wide-awake, and growin 
profession. It is enthusiastic in It 
accomplishments and loyal in it 
purpose. It has the support of a 
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persons familiar with its aims and 
interested in the improved manage- 
ment of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It combines the realism of 
economic management of funds on 
hand with the idealism of pro- 
viding adequate financial support for 
all worthy educational objectives in 
higher education. It has a philos- 
ophy as well as a practical application. 
The end in view of the profession of 
college business management is well 
expressed in an excerpt from a report 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Financial Advisory Service to Presi- 
dent Zook, of the American Council 
on Education: 


The business services of an educational 
institution exist for the purpose of aiding 
the instructional and scientific divisions 


‘necessary. 
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of the institution. The functions of these 
services are not to direct, regulate, or 
dictate the educational program, but 
rather to assist in planning this program 
and in carrying it out. . . . Higher Edu- 
cation is a great business enterprise. No 
unit of that enterprise, however small, is 
without its business problems. The better 
the business methods of such an enter- 
prise, the better will be the results it 
achieves for itself and the impression it 
makes upon those whose support is 
The aim... is that busi- 
ness management in colleges and uni- 
versities may be brought to a uniformly 
high plane of conduct and achievement. 
Thereby instruction and research will be 
the beneficiaries.* 


3Morey, Lloyd. ‘A Central Financial Service,” 
Minutes of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of University and College Business 
Officers. Lowa City, lowa: W.H. Cobb, Secretary- 


Treasurer, 1938. pp. 25-31. 
[Vol. XI, No. 2] 








The Optional Experiment 


By F. R. STEGGERDA ano STEPHEN W. GRAY 


4 Means Used at the University of Illinois for Revitalizing 
Laboratory Routine 


LTHOUGH the development of 
A teaching by the project method 
in our secondary schools has 
been demonstrated on many occasions 
to be highly successful, it is surprising 
to note the lack of attention this 
method is given in the teaching of 
students at the university level. Par- 
ticularly among the laboratory sci- 
ences, any conscientious laboratory 
instructor will at some time be aware 
of many of the inadequacies of the 
routine approach. It becomes evi- 
dent that the assigned experiment is 
a game to see who can dominate the 
equipment and the instructor and 
achieve a “completed experiment” 
by the end of the period. With this 
goes the attitude of the student that 
the answer to the experiment is 
obviously in front of him and any 
failure on his part to produce it will 
be penalized. These attitudes tend 
to lower laboratory morale. 

Many of those who have felt the 
inadequacies of the laboratory method 
have simply dropped it from the 
curriculum rather than attempt to 
make it more efficient. Ralph Gerard, 
of the Physiology Department of the 
University of Chicago, apparently 
has coped effectively with this prob- 
lem. In the Journal of Chemical Ed- 


ucation he describes a new laboratory 
method in which the students were 
turned loose into the laboratory with 
no directions and no required work 
or hours. The results of this pro. 
cedure seemed to eliminate some of 
the evils mentioned here. There was, 
however, one ominous note in his 
paper. A questionnaire sent to the 
members of the class during the 
progress of the course and afterward 
asked: “In what respect has the 
course failed?” Among the answers 
received were the following. One 
student wrote, “Perhaps the course 
has failed to be comprehensive enough 
for the individual student.” A second 
said, “‘The course has failed in thatit 
has not given a good general back- 
ground. Each person is quite familiar 
with one subject but quite hazy on 
the rest of the field. They know 
something but not enough in a general 
way. ' Both of these students real- 
ized that they were too poorly 
grounded in the fundamentals of the 
subject. This is a serious accusation 
from the student, for it aftects equally 
the good and the poor. One wonders 


where those who went on in the field | 


finally learned their fundamentals. 
Some modification of the course 1s 


IVIII (June, 1931), pp. 1144-52. 
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THE OPTIONAL EXPERIMENT 


required if the “attitudinal” side of 
the work is to be taught, but it seems 
unnecessary to neglect completely 
the factual and conceptual sides. 
There can be no avoidance of the 
position that a minimum number of 
facts must be taught on the university 
level, regardless of the pain involved 
in learning them. 

To the end of finding a solution to 
the perplexing problem of avoiding the 
extremes mentioned here, an experi- 
ment has been in progress since 
1936 in the advanced physiology lab- 
oratory at the University of Illinois. 
For six semesters the class in Advanced 
Mammalian Physiology was used for 
this experiment, and during one 
summer the class taking Elementary 
Physiology was used. In the advanced 
class the students were primarily 
senior undergraduates—chiefly pre- 
medical students—and graduate stu- 
dents drawn from the departments of 
chemistry, zodlogy, bacteriology, psy- 
chology, and animal husbandry, who 
were taking a minor in physiology. 
While all had training in the scientific 
method and had experience in lab- 
oratory techniques, they were for the 
larger part unacquainted with the 
specific methods of physiology. In 
the beginning class Freshmen and 
Sophomores predominated; many of 
the students came from the depart- 
ment of home economics. 

The laboratory work consisted of 
routine classical experiments, uni- 
versally used, with a few special experi- 
ments and demonstrations. This work 
gave the usual survey of the field. 
To this program was added one or 
two four-hour laboratory periods each 
semester for “‘optional experiments.” 
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These experiments were similar to 
those performed by Gerard’s students, 
but were so placed in the course that 
the students had acquired some famili- 
arity with the equipment and were 
acquainted with its possibilities and 
theirown. In this way there was less 
time lost. Each student or group of 
students was to demonstrate to the 
class an experiment of his or their 
own choosing once or twice each 
semester. Original experiments were 
encouraged, but there were a number 
of classical experiments performed 
which had been omitted from the 
routine assignments because of their 
difficulty. In many cases the experi- 
ment was the work of weeks, and 
merely a formal description was 
presented to the class. In other 
cases the entire experiment was demon- 
strated tothe group. All of this work 
was conducted in a formal manner 
with descriptions, data, and references 
mimeographed and passed out as 
“reprints” by the group reporting 
the experiment. 


T WAS notable that these experi- 

ments proved a welcome break 
in the course routine and that the 
students’ own ideas were afforded an 
outlet. Especially significant was the 
fact that many of these optional 
experiments reflected the interest of 
the student in other fields and thus 
served as integrating forces corre- 
lating two fields. For example, in 
the elementary class, two home- 
economics students demonstrated 
vitamin B and D deficiency in rats, 
keeping a daily record of food con- 
sumption and weight changes in 
experimental and control animals for 
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26 days. In another case a graduate 
student in the department of animal 
husbandry, whose thesis subject was 
“The Mechanism of Determining 
Egg-Size in the Hen,” used the 
physiological equipment available to 
demonstrate the variations in con- 
tractions during the passage of an 
egg down the oviduct. A_ third 
experiment was done by a Senior in 
the advanced class who was rated 
as the University champion horseshoe 
pitcher. He was interested in fatigue 
in relation to muscle co-ordination as 
shown by accuracy in_ horseshoe 
pitching. He presented an experi- 
ment which effectively showed that 
previous muscle fatigue lowered pitch- 
ing accuracy proportionately. 

The following list includes some 
other representative samples of the 
optional experiments conducted by 
the students: 

Color-blind test of all students in the 
laboratory 

A comparative study of the rate of 
voluntary contraction in the right and 
left hands in man 

Effects of stimuli on the intensity of 
the knee jerk 

Friedman test for pregnancy 

Effects of increased temperature and 
humidity on body function 

Frequency of night blindness in students 

Oestrous cycle in rats 

Physiological effects of oxygen defi- 
ciency in man 

A quantitative study of respiration 
during the yawn, cough, and sneeze 

Fluctuations in heart rate and body 
temperature over twenty-four hours 


In 1938 an attempt was made to 
check upon the reactions of the 
students themselves to this type of 
laboratory work. To this end, ques- 
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tionnaires were sent out to 70 former 
students. Replies were received from 
60 per cent of them. The questions 
and sample answers are given here: 

From your experience in laboratory 
courses do you think that the principle of 
the optional experiment as used jp 
physiology was a success? 

“Yes, I heartily approve of this phase 
of the physiology laboratory work.” 

“T have taken a great many laboratory 
courses and have also taught, and I think 
this is one of the best methods I know of 
to get certain things over to the students,” 
In what way was the optional experi 


ment more valuable than routine lab. | 


‘ 


oratory work? 

“T feel that the optional experiments 
proved more valuable than routine lab. 
oratory work in that they tended to 
develop more individual initiative in 
working up these experiments. They 
also helped form and crystallize new 
interests on the part of the students.” 

“It was more valuable because one 
takes more interest in performing an 
experiment devised by oneself. The 
eager student has an opportunity to 
delve into a problem which intrigues him. 
The untrained student often finds that he 
really has the capacity to do something 
for himself and by himself.” 

“The student was required to apply in 
some way some of the information given 
in the course and not covered in the 
laboratory. Rather than merely follow. 


ing written directions, he was forced | 


to think for himself and really know 
thoroughly what he was doing.” 
Do you think that more optional work 
should be required in place of classical 
experiments? 

“Not in the courses that tend to give 
a fundamental knowledge and _ under- 
standing of physiology. There are enough 
good classical experiments that the stu 


2Only one student said no to this question. 
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THE OPTIONAL EXPERIMENT 


dent should not miss until he gets in 
advanced work and has shown a definite 
interest and skill. Enough optional work 
should be given to bring out this optional 


interest.” | 
“One or possibly two more periods 
might well be given over to this optional 


work.” 
“In advanced courses where students 


have sufficient training in technique I 
think 25 to 50 per cent of the work 
could well be optional. In elementary 
courses I do not believe students are well 
enough trained to know what can be done.” 

“T believe that approximately half of 
the laboratory time might be profitably 
spent in optional work.” 

“If time were available, I believe that 
as much individual work as scheduled 
work would develop better physiologists.” 


It is interesting to note the reluc- 
tance of some of the advanced students 
to accept the idea. All of the “no” 
answers to the third question came 
from advanced students. Typical of 
their other answers was: “‘Not at the 
expense of the regular work.” A 
common attitude was that the optional 
work was something more in the 
nature of a reward than a true teach- 
ing method. One suggested that it 
be limited to better students while 
three advocated limiting the plan to 
advanced courses, unaware that it had 
already been tried in the beginning 
course. It is quite possible that to 
the graduate students, many of whom 
had taught in elementary laboratories, 
the idea of a definite amount of work 
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to be “covered” at ail cost was 
firmly implanted and that, already, 
they found any deviation from the 
“cookbook” method disturbing. 


HUS our experience has led us to 
believe that the “optional experi- 
ment,” given, perhaps, an even larger 
place in the laboratory course, pro- 
vides a solution to the problem of the 
teaching effectiveness of the lab- 
oratory work without the great waste 
of time resulting from the more 
extreme adoption of the method as 
outlined by Gerard. With modifica- 
tions, we believe the plan may be 
adapted for any laboratory science. 
It provides exercise for the ingenuity 
and personal flair of the student and 
in practice receives more attention 
and time than would the routine 
experiment with which it might be 
replaced. Furthermore, it serves as 
an indication of progress in that 
aspect of learning which has proved 
most difficult for educators to measure. 
It measures the concepts and atti- 
tudes as well as the more readily 
tested facts and techniques. Our 
experience has led us to affirm strongly 
the value of the “optional experi- 
ment” as a means of revitalizing 
laboratory routine. Although any 
standardization of detail has been 
thought undesirable, the “optional 
experiment” has become an estab- 
lished part of the laboratory work in 
the courses in which it has been tried. 
[Vol. XI, No. 2] 
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By MARGARET E. DYER anp STUART M. STOKE 


Experiences with Study Classes for Freshmen in a Liberal-Arts College 


are many Freshmen who are 

poorly equipped to do college 
work. Many of them are not good 
college material trom a strictly intel- 
lectual point of view. But those who 
have any intimate acquaintance with 
Freshmen know also that there are 
others whose minds are adequate, but 
who do not know how to use a college 
library, who cannot take good notes 
from lectures or reading, who are un- 
accustomed to deciding when, where, 
or what to study and how much, and 
who read slowly and _ laboriously. 
What to do about this third group 
of students is still a subject for 
experiment. Obviously, many aspects 
of the problem should be solved before 
such students come to college; but 
we face a condition, not a theory, and 
something must be done by the col- 
leges in addition to insisting upon 
better preparation of students by the 
lower schools. Numerous institutions 
now offer some advice to Freshmen 
on how to study—sometimes as a part 
of freshman week and sometimes as 
part of a longer orientation course. 
Usually the advice is good, but most 
of the Freshmen remain unaltered by 
such lectures. To be sure, they often 
make resolutions to improve their 
faulty habits; but the resolutions are 


eos concedes that there 


quickly forgotten while the habits 
persist. The trouble is, as anyone 
who lectures to Freshmen on how to 
study can tell you, that the lectures 
are divorced from practice, and that 
it takes a good deal of supervised 
practice to replace bad habits with 
good ones. 

Supervised practice can best be 
carried on in small groups. This 
seems at first like an expensive 
addition to the budget as well as a 
complicated instructional problem, 
Neither of these assumptions is neces- 
sarily valid. Mount Holyoke Col 
lege first attempted the problem of 
improving freshman study habits by 
giving lectures on how to study, with 
the usual modest results. The next 
trial was to ask for the unrewarded 
co-operation of graduate students 
and the various departmental grad- 
uate assistants, but the problem of 
supervising all these assistants proved 
hopeless. Most of them had no idea 
of how to instruct the Freshmen, and 
their somewhat desultory contacts 
with anyone who did know what 
to do made failure inevitable. The 
third attempt has proved successful. 
It consists of hiring a_ half-time 
graduate assistant to work under 
the supervision of someone who is 
acquainted with the problem. This 
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means, of course, that new assistants 
must be selected and trained fairly 
often—every two years in the case 
of a candidate for a Master’s degree. 
But if well-qualified assistants are 
chosen, the training will not prove 
a serious difficulty when a series of 
lessons and practice material has 
once been worked out. Since the 
bulk of th work with the Freshmen 
comes during the first semester, it is 
possible to arrange for the assistant 
to devote less than half-time to his or 
her studies in the first semester with a 
compensating increase in the second. 
Materials may cost much or little 
depending upon the faith one has in 
mechanical aids for improving reading 
habits. These will be discussed later 
inthe paper. At present it is suffi- 
cient to state that it is possible to 
secure for Freshmen, at a low cost, 
the sort of attention which many 
of them need. 


ERTAIN administrative ques- 

tions soon arise as to the conduct 
of the study classes. Should attend- 
ance be required of any or all Fresh- 
men, or should attendance be entirely 
voluntary? Should certain students 
be advised to attend? If so, on 
what bases? What study skills are 
most needed? How often should 
classes meet, and for how long a time? 
How can transfer from the study 
class to actual studying be obtained? 
Should these classes become tutoring 
sections for particular courses, or 
should they be concerned only with 
general skills? How can one feel 
sure of the results obtained? 
_ For some of these questions there 
is obviously no categorical answer. 
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The matter of voluntary versus com- 
pulsory attendance is partly a matter 
of one’s educational philosophy. If 
one believes in salvation by the sword, 
then attendance will be required of 
at least a part of the freshman class. 
If, however, one believes that the 
best results are obtained from vol- 
untary attendance, then the decision 
will be placed in the hands of the 
students, with advice to some to 
utilize the opportunity, but nothing 
stronger. The policy at Mount Hol- 
yoke has been the latter. The oppor- 
tunity has been presented as a chance 
for improvement rather than a means 
of escaping failure. 

Slightly more than half the class 
responded last year by applying for 
admission to the study classes. Some 
were capable students who needed 
only a minor amount of assistance in 
making a successful transition from 
school to college. A few of these 
were perfectionists and chose to 
remain in the study classes even after 
they were told that their study skills 
were good. Their subsequent gains 
in rate of reading were so great as to 
cause the writers to doubt the wisdom 
of advising anyone to discontinue. 
Nine Freshmen, whose ratings on 
scholastic aptitude, vocabulary, and 
reading tests were consistently low, 
did not enroll for the course. These 
students were advised to come, and 
they did so. The great bulk of the 
class consisted of students who would 
have muddled through college with- 
out the benefit of study classes, but 
who felt and showed the need of help. 

After four weeks of practice which 
were spent in note-taking, schedule- 
planning, instruction in reading skills, 
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and further tests of reading abilities, 
certain students were advised that 
they did not need the services of the 
study classes and might discontinue 
if they wished. Others were advised 
to remain, also if they wished. The 
advice was based upon the tests 
mentioned previously, which were 
given to all students, plus further 
observation and testing in the study 
classes. For example, the use of the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test for Col- 
leges and Senior High Schools indi- 
cated that the comprehension of the 
study-class members was consistently 
high—so high, in fact, that the norms 
for college Seniors had to be used in 
order to scatter the Freshmen. On 
the other hand, a surprisingly large 
number proved to be distinctly slow 
readers on the basis of the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test for College 
Students. Some, of course, ranked 
high on both tests. Informal tests 
corroborated the fact that many of 
our students were slow but sure 
readers, and consequently could profit 
by training in more rapid reading. 
About one-fourth of the students 
advised to continue did not follow 
the advice. Similarly about one- 
fourth of those advised to discontinue 
chose to remain. Of the 144 enrolled 
in the study classes, 61 attended only 
the first four meetings; 51 attended 
from five to ten meetings; and 32 
attended from eleven to nineteen. 
Improvements in rates of reading 
varied roughly in accordance with 
the length of attendance, judged by 
the results of administering a second 
form of the Minnesota test, late in 
the second semester, to all students 
who had attended study classes, how- 
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ever briefly. Those who had attended 
fourteen to nineteen weeks showed an 
average gain of 38.6 in terms of 
percentile ranks on the Minnesot, 
norms. The gains diminished grad. 
ually as the number of weeks spent 
in the classes grew less. Students 
who attended only four weeks made 
an average gain of 18.9 percentile 
points—the smallest improvement 
made by any group. On selections 
of material of about fifteen hundred 
words in length, of known difficulty, 
and taken from college books, the 
group attending trom fourteen to 
nineteen weeks made an _ average 
gain of 158 words per minute in 
rate. Comprehension gained slightly 
although there was room for only a 
slight amount of improvement here. 

These figures may indicate to some 
that long and faithful attendance 
should have been required of all 
This is not necessarily a_ correct 
interence. The figures do show that 
students who want to improve wil 
improve markedly under the right 
sort of guidance. If all students had 
been required to attend, the figures 
might be vastly different. The old 
adage of leading the horse to water 
and then being unable to make him 
drink is still appropriate. Control- 
group experiments are, of course, the 
final arbiter on the question, but 
since such an approach was impossible, 
the authors give their well-considered 
opinion in favor of voluntary attend- 
ance. The assembling of a group 
selected as class liabilities would 
immediately create an unhappy att- 
tude and defeat much of the effort 
of theinstructor. In the final analysis, 
instructors plant and water, but the 
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student gives the increase. Whatever 
may be done to improve the student’s 
desire to add to the harvest is legiti- 
mate; but more is not. To the 
writers, compulsory attendance falls 
in the latter category. 


HE features of the study classes 

which were effective in appealing 
to the students were several. The 
classes were small and informal with 
only six to ten students in each sec- 
tion. This made individual instruc- 
tion possible, contributed to the free 
discussion of particular problems, and 
encouraged a congenial atmosphere. 
The keynote of the whole course 
was practice—not talking but doing. 
Nearly every suggestion made by 
the instructor and discussed by the 
students was applied in some way 
under supervision. The activities 
during class periods were varied and 
kept the students attentive and inter- 
ested. Most of the material used 
was on the intellectual level of college 
students, and the groups appreciated 
the efforts made to select suitable prac- 
tice exercises. Anyone who wished 
to have a special conference might 
have it upon request. Several meet- 
ings were planned to meet the needs 
which the students themselves dis- 
covered and wished removed. Fresh- 
men who were exceptionally slow 
readers were given additional oppor- 
tunities for working upon their par- 
ticular deficiencies. Classes met for 
one hour each week, so that the 
students did not feel they were being 
robbed of time which they should 
devote to other things. Theoretic- 
ally, two half-hour periods a week 
might have been superior to a full 
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hour once a week, but adminis- 
trative difficulties made the latter 
more feasible. 

Only widely used study skills were 
taught in the course. These included 
reading, note-taking from lectures 
and reading materials, the use of the 
library, time-budgeting, reviewing, 
taking examinations, and vocabulary 
development. Assistance was given 
to special students who asked for help 
with individual problems in addition 
to these general skills, but no attempt 
was made to tutor for particular 
courses. Neither was attention given 
to specialized techniques needed only 
tor an occasional course. At first 
thought this may seem an unduly 
narrow scope, but the experience of 
many instructors in how-to-study 
courses justifies the generalization 
that it is better to teach thoroughly 
the important study skills than to 
teach superficially a large number of 
miscellaneous and less fundamental 
skills. The selection of the tech- 
niques to be taught was based upon 
frequency of use, importance to stu- 
dents, and the deficiencies found in 
the Freshmen. 

This is not the place for the 
detailed discussion of the method, 
but a few comments may be in order. 
It has already been stated that 
emphasis was placed upon doing 
rather than upon merely informing 
Freshmen how things should be done. 
For example, classes were given 
selections to read and outline, and 
then these outlines were examined 
and compared with an outline made 
by theinstructor. Taking notes from 
lectures was taught by having stu- 
dents take notes on twenty-minute 
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lectures by the instructor, and by 
asking them also to attend certain 
chapel talks and take notes. The 
outlines would then be compared 
with the instructor’s and evaluated 
co-operatively by students and teacher 
together. Perhaps fifteen per cent 
of the time devoted to note-taking 
was given to lecturing on how to 
take notes; the rest was spent in 
supervised practice. 

A series of problems was set for the 
library lessons—find this, that, and 
the other book, article, or bit of 
information. This required that stu- 
dents become familiar with the usual 
library tools—a familiarity which is 
often assumed without warrant after 
a conducted tour of the library during 
a congested freshman week. 

Time-budgeting was conducted by 
giving the Freshmen blank schedules 
to fill out systematically every day 
for a week to show how they had 
actually spent all their waking hours. 
With these at hand, it was easily 
possible to point out to a student 
how she was sleeping too little, 
taking her recreation during hours 
she should study and studying when 
her energy was depleted, failing to 
distribute her study periods intelli- 
gently, providing no opportunity for 
reviews, and the like. After con- 
ferences on these schedules, better 
ones were planned and tried. Some- 
times several attempts would be 
necessary before a satisfactory work- 
ing routine was developed. 

An attempt was made to develop 
an interest in words and word study 
through picturesque word origins and 
through instruction in something more 
than the perfunctory use of the 
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dictionary. It is difficult to tell how 
successful this attempt was, but 


interest was definitely aroused jn | 


class periods and a number of stu. 
dents developed excellent vocabulary 
sections in their notebooks. The usual 
methods of trying to improve vocabu. 
lary were not omitted, of course. 


PECIAL attention is necessary 

for the treatment of the reading 
problem. It has already been noted 
that our students showed little diff. 
culty with comprehension of non. 
technical material, but many of them 
did prove to be slow readers. Conse. 
quently, we spent a good deal of time 
trying to improve their rates of 
reading. Photographs of their eye. 
movements in reading were made of 
all the slow readers and explained 
to them. From the study of their 
films, many of these Freshmen seemed 
to get an understanding of why they 
were slow and would say, “Now ] 
realize what is wrong and what I have 
to learn to do.”’ Later photographs 
indicated that they did learn. The 
Metron-O-Scope, a device for mechan- 
ically exhibiting reading material, 
was used throughout the course, and 
students professed to derive much 
benefit from this mechanical pacing 
of their reading. Since we could not 
use a control group to study the 
value of the instrument, we can only 
cite the fact the students liked it and 
wanted it used more. We did not 
try the new motion-picture method 
of presenting reading since we had 
already purchased our Metron-0- 
Scope before the films were available. 
Frequent speed tests and drills from 
books or typed materials were used 
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in addition to Metron-O-Scopic prac- 
tice. These were always accom- 
panied by comprehension tests so 


that the students would not mis- 


takenly believe that merely moving 
the eyes rapidly along a line consti- 
tutes efficient reading. 

There is a fairly common notion 
that speed of reading is best gained 
by practicing upon easy material. 
Our experience did not bear this out. 
The students in the study classes 
preferred the more difficult material 
which we selected and prepared from 
college books to the simple material 
which is abundantly and readily avail- 
able at the secondary-school level. 
Interestingly enough, their gains shot 
up more rapidly when we began to 
use this material almost exclusively. 
Just why this was so is difficult to 
explain, but students’ reactions led us 
to believe that the secret lay in the 
greater challenge of the material and 
its obvious suitability for college 
Freshmen. One of the most impor- 
tant and most difficult reading skills 
to be taught is how to vary rates and 
methods of reading with purposes and 
materials. This was one of the prin- 
cipal emphases of the course. Need- 
less to say, a variety of practice 
materials was found essential to 
develop in the students this very 
desirable ability. 

An important part of the procedure 
in class time was to vary the work 
frequently. Seldom did any study 
skill deserve the attention of an entire 
period. A typical lesson might include 
a reading selection and test from the 
Metron-O-Scope; perhaps four or five 
words would be taken from it for 


_ Vocabulary study; then a speed test 
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might be given, the instructor keeping 
time and the students finally calcu- 
lating their rates and recording the 
results in speed and comprehension 
on their progress charts; a brief period 
would still remain for checking note- 
books, for discussing reviews and 
quizzes, for playing a synonym- 
antonym game, and the like. Class 
periods must be carefully planned 
and must not be allowed to lag or 
become dull. Needless to say, the 
personality of the instructor is an 
important item of consideration in 
this connection. 


OW much of this work actually 

gets into the functional activity 
of the student is a question which is 
ever present. Frequent admonitions 
and suggestions for the transfer of 
study-class improvements to daily 
work were made by the instructor. 
But were the transfers made? Un- 
signed questionnaires, filled out by 
the Freshmen, indicated that much 
did transfer. An occasional student 
also volunteered the information that 
she worked much more efficiently 
and rapidly than formerly. Since 
we had no control group, a study of 
marks was of little value as an 
indication of success or failure on 
the part of the study classes. But 
most of our students would succeed 
in graduating from college anyway, 
and we do not wish the course to be 
known as a means of escaping proba- 
tion or being dropped from college. 
We want study classes to be looked 
upon as an aid to doing better what 
a student is in college to do anyhow— 
namely, study. The evidences of 
success in improving reading are 
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tangible and enough have already 
been cited to show that students 
who are eager to improve and who 
will put forth the effort make very 
marked gains in reading rates. Many 
of our students declared that they did 
transfer a large part of this gain to 
their regular work. 

Some non-scientific evidence of 
success might be assumed from the 
amount of good will which has become 
attached to the work of the study 
classes. This lies behind the occa- 
sional belated Freshman or upper 
classman who comes in for help and 
discloses that she has been persuaded 
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to do so by some member of a study 
class, or by some faculty member, 
There is no stigma attached to 
membership in these classes. Even 
a student with a straight 4 record 
feels no reluctance about joining. 
One such student entered in the 
second semester, attended faithfully, 
and told us that she had “enjoyed jt 
and really learned a great deal,” 
Such intangibles may not be accept. 
able objective evidence, but naturally 
the authors value them highly and 
believe that they contribute in 
no small measure to the continued 
success of this work. [Vol. XI, No. 3} 
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College Students’ Principles 
of Honesty 


By ALFRED F. SCHNEPP 


A Questionnaire Appraisal of Certain Practical Situations 


that colleges and universities decided approval by plus two, and 
have aresponsibility forsome- mild approval by plus one. The 
thing more than the merely intellectual same degrees of disapproval were 
development of their students mani- found. Zero indicated that the group 
fests itself in a greater interest dis- as a whole considered an action 
played by college administrators in tolerable or permissible. 
the moral principles and attitudes of | These ratings, as they may be 
the young people under their charge. called, will be grouped together in this 
The general public likewise entertains paper according to the types or phases 
a rather lively curiosity on this of honesty to which the individual 
subject. The more solid of the citi- actions belong. As the questionnaire 
zenry harbor a sneaking suspicion was presented to the students, how- 
that our college students have stand-_ ever, there was no systematic grouping 
ards that bode ill for the future of of items. 
the country. Five of the items dealt with school 
To accumulate some objective data_ cheating, four in a negative way, one 
on this interesting question a little in a positive. Among the negative 
study was made in the course of the items, an interesting gradation of 
past school year using, as subjects, principles was observable. To copy 
approximately three hundred college from somebody in a test or examina- 
students. They were confronted, on tion was given a minus-two rating; to 
paper, with a series of forty-three let somebody else copy from you in 
situations, all of them bearing on a test or examination was rated at 
honesty, and asked to declare their minus one, on a par with copying 
principles with regard to each. The another student’s assignment; finally, 
results of this questionnaire were to let somebody else copy your 
then summarized in such a way that assignment was rated at zero. Here 
a positive value assigned to an item it is clear that being accessory to 
indicated the group’s approval of it, cheating is considered less worthy 
and a negative value, its disapproval. of condemnation than doing the 
Unanimous or quasi-unanimous ap- cheating yourself. The same point 
81 


Ts widely accepted concept proval was indicated by plus three, 
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of view, incidentally, was held by the 
group of high-school students to 
whom the test was administered. 
The positive item, “‘Report it to the 
teacher if you know somebody has 
cheated,” was rated at minus one, 
that is, was given mild disapproval. 
This represented a point of view 
differing from that of high-school 
pupils. The youngest of these latter 
positively approved this action, while 
the older ones were noncommittal. 

A total of eight items could be 
grouped under the heading, “respect 
for property.” Almost unanimously 
condemned was the action, “Claiming 
a lost article which does not belong 
to you.” Decisively disapproved were 
the following three: stealing a small 
amount of money from a person who 
would not miss it, taking some money 
at home without asking your parents 
or letting them know, and keeping 
quiet about it if you notice you have 
been given too much change. On the 
positive side, complete approval was 
voted for trying to locate the owner 
of something that you find; definite 
approval for returning something you 
have found, even if there is no reward; 
and mild approval for paying a 
person for damage which you cause 
accidentally. 

These responses indicate decisively 
that the right of private property 
is still much in honor among this 
particular group of college students. 
Certainly practical communism, or 
any system based on the idea, “What 
is mine is thine,”’ would meet no favor 
from these young people. 

“Sailing under false colors” is a 
designation which would apply to 
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six of the items. Most severely 
condemned was the action of promis. 
ing something which you do not 
really intend to do. Given a minus. 
two rating were the actions of taking 
it all in if you are given credit for 
something you did not do, and 
finding some sort of excuse whenever 
you are caught in something wrong, 
To appear as innocent as possible 
after you have done something wrong 
was only mildly condemned, and no 
blame at all was attached to the 
practice of making yourself appear 
better than you are without telling 
a lie. In a positive way, high com. 
mendation was given to the practice 
of confessing your guilt if an innocent 
person is to be punished for you, 
All in all, these ratings indicate 
that college students believe in sin- 
cerity, even though they find that 
certain circumstances are the excuse 
for indirect deception. 


YING in various forms and for 
various motives was the subject 

of nine of the items, and telling the 
truth was the subject of two more. 
It is interesting to note that no type 
of lie was given a minus-three rating 
by these college students. Minus two 
was assigned to the four following: 
telling things in your own favor 
which are not really so, answering 
untruthfully in a questionnaire of 
this kind, telling a lie with your 
fingers crossed, telling untrue things 
about other people just for a joke. 
Minus one was also the rating given 
to four: telling a harmless lie in order 


to escape a punishment, telling a direct |, 


lie if you think a person has no right 
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toask you a certain question, changing 
atrue story you are telling in order to 
make it more interesting, telling a lie 
rather than make somebody feel hurt. 

The rating of zero was given both 
to a certain type of lie and to a 
certain type of truth-telling. To tell 
a lie in order to help out somebody 
else is no worse, according to these 
students, than to tell the truth even 
if it gets somebody else into trouble. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
efect which lying or truth-telling has 
on other people is considered an 
important factor in judging its moral- 
ity. The same conclusion is derivable 
from the ratings cited in the previous 
paragraph. The point of view seems 
to be this: lying is a bad thing in 
itself and should not be done wantonly; 
but if there is something to be gained 
by it, particularly if by lying you 
benefit somebody rather than harm 
him, it is all right. 

One form of truth-telling, involving 
acertain amount of difficulty, received 
only a plus one rating: telling people 
exactly what you think about them. 
Here again we see that the effect on 
oneself or other people is considered 
a reason for declaring an action 
right or wrong. 

A total of eight items dealt with 
various ways of taking advantage of 
people. Half of these were decisively 
condemned: purposely committing a 
foul during a basketball or football 
game; looking at your neighbor’s hand 
when playing cards; taking advan- 
tage of somebody in a trade, if he 
does not know any better; slipping 


Into the streetcar, bus, or “L” car 


without paying. 
An interesting instance of discrimi- 
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nation in moral principles is furnished 
by a comparison of the ratings given 
to the last-mentioned item and to one 
rather similar. To sneak in to see a 
football or baseball game without 
paying was only mildly condemned, 
indicating that defrauding of pay- 
ment was considered less seriously for 
an amusement than for a utility. 

Where the fact of “taking advan- 
tage” is more hidden, in selling a 
thing for a lot more than it is worth, 
this group of college students found 
the action permissible. Two positive 
actions in this category received 
different degrees of approval. To 
reveal the defects of something you 
are trying to sell or trade was rated 
plus one, to call a foul against yourself 
if you fail to comply with a rule in 
a game in which there is no referee, 
plus two. 

A final grouping of items centers 
around the idea of bribery, that is, 
offering or accepting some sort of 
“inducement” for acting in a certain 
way. The six items in this classifica- 
tion received three different ratings. 
Two of them were heartily con- 
demned: giving a teacher a present 
in order to get a good mark and 
threatening others to prevent them 
from telling on you. Two were 
mildly condemned: if you are a gate- 
keeper, letting your friends in without 
paying, and pretending to be friendly 
with someone in order to get favors. 
The remaining two were tolerated: 
doing a favor for somebody in order 
to make him vote for you, and being 
especially pleasant at home before 
Christmas or your birthday. 

Taken all in all, the principles which 
are brought out in this investiga- 
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tion do not paint too gloomy a 
picture of college students’ standards 
of honesty. Most of the approvals 
and disapprovals are in the right 
direction, although many of them 
are not so clear-cut as we would have 
hoped. There are two considerations, 
though, dissuading us from _ too 
optimistic a conclusion. 

The failure of large numbers of 
these college students to express a 
condemnation of certain practices 
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does really indicate a looseness of 
standards on their part. Even where 
a rating of minus two was given an 
action, for example, it would indicate 
that at least one-sixth of the entire 
group failed to condemn it. 

Then, the ratings reported here 
have to do merely with abstract 
principles. We should expect actual 
practice to be below the level of 
principle, and in fact this was actually 
shown in a parallel study. 

[Vol. XI, No. 3} 
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The People’s College 


By GEORGE JULE KABAT 


Ways in Which It Should Differ from the Conventional College 


ENERALLY speaking, as 
GG judged by its educational con- 

tributions, the junior college 
has meant more of the same “‘stuff.” 
It has been, and with but few 
exceptions still is, just a new label on 
an old educational formula, a formula 
which, if judged from its alleged 
magical endowment to cure all the 
ills of mankind, is a sort of strait 
jacket, if you will, to which all wishing 
to acquire success must submit them- 
selves, else failure is sure to follow. 
That formula, that tradition, that 
magic, is the moss-covered, hide- 
bound college preparatory curriculum, 
with its classics, its mathematics, its 
languages not studied for the practical 
value that can be found therein but 
studied for “‘background””—“‘cultural 
background.”” All of such subjects 
are urged so that the student may go 
on to a four-year college or univer- 
sity and receive more “‘ background,” 
finally emerging with a “‘ Background 
in Arts” degree and yet remaining 
a fool among men. 

It is about time we stopped think- 
ing in terms of acquiring ‘back- 
ground” as far as the junior colleges 
areconcerned. The secondary schools 
have been trying to break away from 
this ““voodooism” for the past fifteen 
years, and some are now successfully 
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introducing a practical curriculum, 
flexible enough to fit the needs of 
twentieth-century American youth. 
The four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, strangely enough, are also 
taking steps, rather cautiously of 
course, to offer courses which will fit 
the needs of all who wish to enter 
their doors. The junior college, like 
the farmer in the dell, stands alone 
as a “feeder,” as a “stooge” for 
those four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, still catering to the fetish 
of the Dark Ages and enthralled by 
the educational philosophy of those 
academic magicians who still advocate 
medieval entrance requirements. The 
junior-college growth has not been 
revolutionary, nor has it been evolu- 
tionary, for it has not altered the 
educational system one iota. Educa- 
tionally speaking, it has been only an 
extension of what we already had. 
The aim of an educational institu- 
tion may be stated in various ways; 
but, in general, the chief purpose of 
every educational institution should 
be to prepare the individual, youth or 
adult, to take greater advantage of 
his social and physical environment, 
to take his place in society, and to 
share equally with his fellow men the 
responsibilities and advantages of 
society. The author does not claim 
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a copyright on this definition of 
purpose, nor does he claim originality. 
No doubt many others have had the 
same idea of purpose for the junior 
college as well as for other educational 
institutions. Regardless of the nature 
of one’s intentions, however, quite 
often the results of one’s actions may 
bear little resemblance to the origi- 
nally stated purposes. 

After carefully studying the cur- 
ricular offerings of junior colleges in 
the United States with the hope of 
finding the aforesaid purpose foremost 
in the junior-college movement, the 
author was sadly disillusioned to 
discover that although on the whole 
the curriculums of the junior colleges 
were preparatory in nature, they 
were actually not preparatory for life. 
They were simply preparatory for 
colleges and universities. From the 
standpoint of the curriculum, some 
of the California junior colleges adhere 
most closely to the chief purpose of 
an educational institution as stated 
previously by the author. It was the 
result of the writer’s analysis of a 
representative group of curriculums 
that a more desirable type of junior- 
college curriculum is suggested and 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


T IS obvious that a set curriculum 

cannot be proposed which will 
serve all junior colleges. Different 
sections of the country and different 
localities have different needs, and 
after all the first step in the establish- 
ment of a curriculum is to survey 
the needs and requirements of the 
community; however, there are some 
portions of the curriculum which 
could be fashioned with similar out- 
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comes in mind. In general, the cur. 
riculum should have three divisions, 
Each division should be so flexible 
that the student will be able to crogg 
over from one to the other at any time. 
The sequence in which the proposed 
divisions are listed is no indication of 
relative merit of importance. 

In the first division a certain 
number of hours should be offered 
for those students who intend to 
enter higher institutions. This divi. 
sion will have to be continued as long 
as universities impose specific lower. 
division requirements upon students 
who will later enter the third and 
fourth years of college work. With 


the movement for dividing four-year | 


colleges and universities into lower 
and upper divisions, the first division 
being given over to general cultural 
development of the students, the day 
may come when one may continue 
from the junior college to the uni- 
versity without loss of credit and 
with little if any specific insistence 
on courses which should have been 
taken, so long as sufficient hours of 
work have been carried. The first 
division of the curriculum as such may 
then be abolished as far as the junior 
college is concerned. 

A second curricular division of the 


junior college should concern itself | 


with the preparation of individuals to 
carry on specific tasks of sem 
professional nature needed in the area 


which it is serving. Many attempts | 


of this nature have been made and 
many have been successful. Success 


in the semi-professional curriculum, | 


however, has often been attained at 
the expense of limiting the individual 
to a concentrated narrow education 
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with an almost complete lack of 
cultural or social development. 

The problem of giving the student 
a sociocultural education as well as a 
semi-professional education seems to 
have been partially solved in the jun- 
jor college found in California which 
has developed on the six-four-four 
plan. Having four years in the last 
unit instead of two allows for correla- 
tion between the required subjects 
for various semi-professional courses 
and courses which will fulfill the 
purpose of the junior college as 
previously stated. 

The third division of the curriculum 
aims to prepare the student to par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent in the 
cultural, social, political, and eco- 
nomic life of his community, state, 
nation, and world. It is with this 
division of the curriculum that the 
two previously mentioned divisions 
should be integrated to the greatest 
extent possible. The social-studies 
department of the junior college 
should be prepared to assume the 
major duties of this task. It will 
be both necessary and desirable to 
solicit the co-operation of other 
departments of the college, but only 
for general advice and suggestions 
and not for technical assistance. 

In 1934 Mr. Kemp stated, 


The common schools of the country 
must educate the people to greater and 
greater competency in performing the 
general social obligations of citizenship 
or membership in American civilization 
required of all men and women. “Failure 
of citizens . . . to understand many of 
our current problems and their tragic 
inability to co-operate in the solution of 
them constitute one cause that has 
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led to the breakdown in our current 
civilization.” 

Here, then, is the area where the 
junior college can render its greatest 
service; and the California junior 
colleges lead the way with their 
educational program centered around 
a sociocultural curriculum. 


S REGARDS the first division 
of the curriculum, the junior 
college is already expending too much 
effort. The second division is one 
which already has attracted the 
attention of junior-college curriculum 
builders and successful efforts have 
been reported. As regards the third 
division, however, there has been 
much philosophical discussion but 
little actual planning. This seems 
to be the curriculum upon which, as 
in the case of the semi-professional 
courses, the junior college must 
embark without dependence or direc- 
tion from the universities. In order 
to develop successfully this third 
division of the curriculum, certain 
existing traditions of the junior college 
must be abandoned if it is to serve 
advantageously the majority of the 
people of the community. 

The first of these traditions is that 
the junior college must be accredited 
by some agency in order to operate.? 
When this tradition has been broken, 
anyone may attend classes, whether 
or not he has graduated from an 
accredited high school. The only 


1Kemp, W. W. “Training for Social Intelli- 
gence: a Challenge,” Junior College Journal, IV 
(April, 1934), p- 333 mS : 

e North Central Association accredits any 
junior college which has objectives and that fulfills 
its objectives without regard to the nature of the 
objectives. State universities seem to hold the 
biggest whip over the junior colleges. 








entrance requirement in that case 
will be that an applicant for admission 
shall not be enrolled at the time in a 
school of a lower level, such as a high 
school or an elementary school. Thus, 
even illiterates might conceivably be 
served by the junior college if they 
were not being taught by any other 
institution. A dynamic modern school 
seeks to put educational needs and 
educational facilities in touch with 
each other and blandly ignores educa- 
tional tradition. The next tradition 
which must be broken is that all 
courses should be taken for credit. 
Credit of a given number of hours 
for a course only implies that a 
certain number of credits must be 
earned for graduation or for transfer 
to other schools. This third division 
of the curriculum will not be con- 
cerned with either graduation or 
transfer. There is no good reason 
why anyone should stop being a 
student because he has reached adult- 
hood or because he has earned a given 
number of credits. Courses that 
remain static will be few in this 
division. Such courses as social and 
economic problems would change from 
year to year or even from day to day. 
No subject will be studied for the 
sake of credit. The criterion for 
taking a course will be that it will 
benefit the individual taking it. 

With the breaking of traditions 
and the setting up of a proper cur- 
riculum will come an increased and 
varied enrollment. The enrollment 
will cease to be either selected or 
selective, and the schedule of classes 
as well as the length of terms will 
have to be adjusted to fit the needs 
of all those wanting to attend. 
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So far only a few large city junior 
colleges have attempted to offe 
courses in the evening and late after. 
noon for the benefit of those who 
work during the daylight hours 
Even a small junior college might 
offer evening courses for the benefit 
of anyone who wished to attend 
classes at that time of the day, 
Until the advent of adult edu. 
cation under the Works Progress 
Administration, no large-scale social 
education was attempted in_ the 
evening-school classes in the high 
school, and most of these classe 
were either in commercial education— 
typewriting, shorthand, and the like~ 
or in reading and writing for the 
alien who hoped to become a citizen, 
At present, there is little, if any, 
long-time need for the latter, and the 
commercial type of course is of 
benefit only to a few who wish 
employment in the business world. 
In brief, the schedule of classes of the 
junior college should be arranged % 
that as many persons as _ possible, 
regardless of age, may be provided 
with opportunities to enrich their 
education. At present, the junior 
college is available with but few 
exceptions only to those who have 
not as yet found employment and 
often have just been graduated from 
the high school. 


F THE junior college is organized 

on the basis suggested thus far, 
there is no need for differentiation 
between adult education and any 
other level of education. It is suff- 
cient to say that junior-college classes 
would be available to anyone not at 
the moment in another school wher 
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an individual’s work would normally 
take up all of his time. Only a small 
rtion of the work offered thus far 
in adult-education classes, however, 
gems to be of the nature suggested 
in the third division of the curriculum, 
and only a few institutions make any 
such provisions. 

In organizing the third division 
of the curriculum, it should be kept 
in mind that the junior college is 
properly, first of all, the community 
educational center. Mr. S. B. Mere- 
dith has said that “‘the junior college 
represents the high-water mark for 
public extension education in all 
forms, it is the focal point for 
advanced continued education of all 
adults in a community.””® 

If the junior college is to be the 
focal point of continued education 
for all adults in the community, the 
divisions of the curriculum, as pro- 
posed in this article, should suggest 
the desired type of program; it should 
assure those who want to continue 
their education in higher educational 
institutions a chance to earn the 
required credits to go on to a four- 
year college or university (the first 
division). It should give some stu- 
dents an opportunity to follow general 


‘This statement is quoted by P. Evans 
Coleman, in his article, “Adult Education— 
Discussion” which appeared in the Junior College 
Journal, V (May, 1935, p- 449). 
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and terminal courses that will prepare 
them for specific jobs of semi- 
professional nature (the second divi- 
sion). It should give to all of those 
whose employment is already fairly 
well stabilized an opportunity to 
receive an education that will make 
it possible for them to get more from 
and contribute more to their com- 
munity life. Good citizenship should 
be the specific duty of the third 
division of the curriculum. 

With the exception of a few schools, 
most of which are located in Cali- 
fornia, no emphasis among the schools 
studied is being placed on the third 
division of the curriculum. The point 
of emphasis must be changed in order 
that the junior college may become 
the community center of interest. 

The possibilities are at hand for a 
real “‘people’s college” in the United 
States. The future of democracy, 
and of the democratic school system 
upon which a truly dynamic society 
must be based, demands the educa- 
tion of all the people of all the 
children no less than that of all the 
children of all the people. The junior 
college cannot neglect its obligation 
and its opportunity in this field. 
Institutions that respect tradition 
long after the causes which created 
the tradition have vanished are insti- 
tutions that must be replaced. 

[Vol. XI, No. 2 
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A Study of Recreation 


By JEAN BARNES 


Does the Social Program Sponsored by the University 
Meet Students’ Needs? 


HE heavy front door of Powell 

Hall closes for a moment only 

to open again as the student 

nurses at the University of Minne- 
sota—singly, in couples, or in groups— 
go “out for the evening.” Each eve- 
ning some seventy-five or eighty of 
the total of one hundred and fifty set 
out; on week-end nights the number 
is larger. They are much like any 
other student group, these under- 
graduate nurses. They think the 
same thoughts, like the same movies, 
seek the same entertainment as their 
sisters in sororities and rooming houses. 
Where are they going? What do 
they do with their spare time? And 
how well is the elaborate social 
program of the University meeting 
their needs and their desires? Just 
inside that big front door is a bulletin 
board. It is well plastered with 
notices of entertainments: dances, 
church social meetings, plays, con- 
certs, lectures, athletic events, and 
special-interest assemblies. Those 
signs represent a wide range of 
interests and a broad recreational 
program; every student should be 
able to find something attractive to 
her in such an inclusive offering. 
How well does this program draw 
the students for whom it is intended? 


To answer this question, a study of 
the amusements of the one hundred 
and fifty student nurses was made for 
a typical period of a month—z 
consecutive evenings last year—from 
January 14 to February 13. 

Each girl pledged herself to be 
conscientiously definite and accurate 
in stating her destination in the 
sign-out book, that important part «’ 
the routine of daily life in any college 
dormitory. This record, then, offers 
explicit information concerning the 
engagements kept during this time by 
these University students in nursing, 
and it supplies data from which itis 
possible to draw conclusions as to the 
eftectiveness of the social program 


of the University and its appeal to } 


the students for whom it is intended. 

It is true that there are some regula. 
tions controlling the social activities 
of student nurses which result from 
the demands their profession makes 
on their time and strength. The; 
University School of Nursing gives 
as much liberty to students as is 
compatible with success in training 
and with sensible and healthful living. 

The students who shared in gather- 
ing these data belonged to the following 
groups: 45 affiliates (those who have 
come from other schools of nursing 
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for part of their training), 35 pre- 
liminary students (those who have 
not yet completed their probationary 
period), 5 Freshmen, 39 Juniors, and 
The social regulations of 
each of these groups are based on the 
experience of the school and are 
varied to meet actual needs. Thus 
the preliminary students, whose pro- 
gram includes a heavy class schedule 


| as well as a daily assignment in the 


hospital, are permitted to stay out 
until twelve o’clock on only one night 
each week and are expected to return 
home at ten o'clock on all other 
nights. Upper-class girls may have 
two twelve-o’clock leaves each week, 
two one-o’clock leaves each month, 
and may remain out until ten-thirty 
on Saturdays. Affiliates while here 
accept University regulations. 

The categories under which the 
activities are listed are almost self- 
explanatory. Although going to the 
library and to the drugstore are not, 
in a strict sense, social, nevertheless 
they must be included as they account 
for a significant percentage of the 
evenings during this time. ‘‘ Down- 


| town” is an ambiguous destination 


which includes accepted invitations 
with unspecified entertainment. In 
most instances it means going to a 
hotel to dine and dance or to the 
movies. “‘ Dances” include all private 
dances such as those given by fra- 
ternities and sororities. “Sports” 
include only those activities in which 
the students themselves participate— 
sleigh rides, skiing, skating, tobog- 
ganing, and athletics at the women’s 
gymnasium. “University tunctions,” 
as the name implies, include dances 
sponsored by the University, enter- 


gi 


tainments at the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A., concerts, plays, and games 
at which our students are spectators, 
such as basketball and hockey. 


T IS necessary to take into con- 

sideration the fact that some of the 
group are busy in the hospital every 
evening. A certain number are on 
“relief duty,” the time between seven 
and eleven o’clock at night, while 
others are on “night duty,” which 
means duty from eleven in _ the 
evening until seven in the morning. 
Several of the group studied were ser- 
iously ill at this time, thus bringing the 
time spent in the Health Service to a 
higher mark than is usual. 

The percentage distribution of eve- 
ning activities of these 150 nurses for 
the 31 days from January 14 to 
February 13, a total of 4,650 student 
nights, is as follows: 


Per Cent 
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Of these student nights 1,322 were 
spent in entertainment. The follow- 
ing percentage table shows the various 
activities which were included in these 
engagements: 
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To determine if there is a variation 
in the ways in which the members of 
different classes choose to amuse 
themselves, the data were reassembled 
under class headings. Figure 1 shows 
the social interests of the members of 
the five student classes. 
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Fic. 1. The social interests of the five classes of 
student nurses. 





Accessibility is the most important 
factor in determining the number 
of times students go home. With 
one exception, the number of times 
“home” is listed as a destination is in 
direct proportion to the percentage of 
the girls whose homes are in the 
Twin Cities. Thus, freshman girls 
went home twice as often as the 
affiliates, preliminaries, and Juniors. 
Forty per cent of them are Twin City 
residents, whose homes are easily 
accessible, in direct contrast to 16 


30% 
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per cent of the affiliates, 22 per cent 
of the preliminaries, and 23 per 
cent of the Juniors. 

The great preponderance of affilj. 
ates’ engagements with friends results 
from the fact that their short service 
at the University Hospital does not 
give them an opportunity to become 
members of the dormitory group in 
spirit. Thus, whenever they have 
free time, their greatest need is to 
seek their friends. The same explana. 
tion applies in part to the preliminary 
students who are in the process of 
forming their interests and_ their 
loyalties in their new environment. 


HE movies are extremely popv- 

lar with all the girls. In addition 
to the fact that the movies offer pro- 
tessional entertainment which is both 
amusing and stimulating, emphasis 
must be given to the hours at which 
this entertainment is offered. Stu. 
dent nurses coming off duty at seven 
o’clock can attend the first showing 
at the neighborhood cinema and 
return by ten o’clock—an important 
consideration since they have to 
conserve late permits for more impor- 
tant “dates.” Younger students are 
more interested participants in sports 
since they have not assumed the 
responsibilities of full-time duty and 
so more often have the necessary 
vitality and enthusiasm for these 
activities. 

The small percentage of church 
attendance is due to the fact that 
only evening attendance is recorded 
on our sign-out sheets. It is of course 
true that the time of year affects 
to a large extent the kind of engage- 
ment which is enjoyable. “Riding” 
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is almost negligible in the winter 
months, but during the rest of the 
year is very popular. 

Older students attend University 

ams more frequently than do 
those who have been here for a 
shorter time. This shows that Uni- 
versity functions prove satisfying and 
progressively popular. Thus girls who 
have gone to University parties once 
are apt to go again, whereas newer 
students may feel shy about going, a 
shyness which some students never 
overcome. 

It would probably gratify parents 
and administrators to believe that all 
students were spending their eve- 
nings in the carefuliy supervised and 
planned activities which the Uni- 
versity sponsors. No such comfort 
can be given, however. Only 4 per 
cent of the students’ leisure time is 


| invested in these seemingly attract- 


ive pleasures. Why? Possibly such 
activities smack too much of super- 
vision and conservatism, and lack 
the glamor of possible adventure 
which is so dear to youth. 

Since every type of recreation is 


' offered, since every kind of interest 


is appealed to during the course of a 
semester of school, since the heartiest 
welcome is extended to the students, 
and since, in most cases, the admission 
is gratis, it seems that the necessary 
element is that impetus which would 
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bring students to one of these func- 
tions for the first time and acquaint 
them with what is offered; better 
publicity, which would inform more 
of the students about extra-curricular 
interests offered by the Univer- 
sity, and a sampling of these offer- 
ings, would increase their habitual 
patronage. 

This survey does not show in any 
way the distribution of these engage- 
ments among the members of the 
group. Thus some girls go out; other 
girls stay at home and find their 
entertainment here among their class- 
mates. It is true, however, that the 
opportunities are offered to all, and 
the use of these opportunities, or their 
neglect, is determined by the inclina- 
tions of the individual. 

Another phase of the social activity 
of residents of Powell Hall which is not 
recorded in the sign-out sheets is the 
varying social program which is offered 
within the building itself. Undoubt- 
edly many students find enough of 
variety and stimulus by patronizing 
these “‘home entertainments.” 

One fact stands out conspicuously: 
these young women do not demand 
extravagant and elaborate entertain- 
ments. Simple engagements—visit- 
ing friends, going to the movies, 
attending University functions—these 
make up by far the largest proportion 
of their social life. [Vol. XI, No. 2 








Speech Comes to Life 


By ROBERT J. SAILSTAD 


A Course Arranged for the Students of General College, 
University of Minnesota 


remember the recently expressed 

attitude of a college president who 
insisted that speech teachers might 
best serve God, their country, and 
humanity generally if they closed up 
shop and went home. This man 
further urged that specialists in the 
speech field might judiciously confine 
their efforts to teaching certain indi- 
viduals not to speak at all. 

Such an attitude has a certain 
validity. Speech training in most 
educational institutions has largely 
been confined to the high-pressured 
grooming of a few of the school’s 
top extroverts for careers as exhi- 
bitionistic demagogues. Even more 
unfortunate is the fact that speech 
educators have failed to build cur- 
ricular offerings of a true “experi- 
ence” nature that could contribute 
functionally and realistically to the 
total personality growth of adolescent 
boys and girls. 

Speech training has long been con- 
ceded to be a “good thing” for 
students, “something that everybody 
needs,” but practically no attention 
has been paid to the “why” and 
“how” of the administration of speech 
curriculums. A recent survey by the 
writer of the speech offerings of over 


|: IS well for speech educators to 
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sixty American colleges and. uni. 
versities revealed the fact that speech 
education is definitely stilted and pro. 
fessionalized. The findings of Ritter 
and Weaver? also point to the fact 
that departments of speech, academic 
youngsters that they are, are trying 
too strenuously to live up to the 
traditional pattern of the proverbial 
pigeonhole. The concept of any rela. 
tionship between general education 
or the “whole personality” and basic 
courses in speech has simply not 
occurred to most speech teachers. 
Their righteously academic concern 
for the safety of their esoteric “tech- 
niques” is so great that the end- 
product, namely the student, is all 
but forgotten. The one course in the 
curriculum which could naturally and 
quite logically be of a “functional” 
nature has become a series of textbook 
exercises in which students do little 
more than memorize the names of the 
laryngeal cartilages. 
Extra-curricular work in speech 1s 
characterized by educational “per- 
fectionism” in its worst form. High- 


1Ritter, Paul. ‘Speech Education in Public 
Secondary Schools oid Bachesie on the Training 
of Teachers of Speech,” Speech Monographs, 
Vol. IV. Ann Arbor, Michigan: National Assocs 
tion of Teachers of Speech, 1937. pp. 135-73 
*Weaver,J.C. “Speech Curricula,” Quarterly Jou- 
nal of Speech, XXIII (November, 1932), Pp. 607-12 
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sPEECH COMES TO LIFE 


ghool and college dramatic activities 
have become feverish nightmares of 
hypertense rehearsals that go on for 
months before a production is deemed 
“ready” for presentation before an 
qudience. The typical dramatic try- 
out in a college theater is a battle- 

und of abnormal exhibitionism and 
ruthless competition. Such “educa- 
tional experiences” are responsible 
for not a few cases of serious emo- 
tional frustration. 

It is time for speech educators and 
dramatic coaches to call a halt to 
all this and ask themselves whether 
“the play is the thing.” It is our 
assumption that there are valuable 
recreational, cultural, and emotional 
experiences implicit in wholesome 
creative activity in the speech area. 
These experiences can be made to 
rise to real educative significance if 
the individual students participating 
are thought of and dealt with as 
developing personalities much in need 
of the psychological releases afforded 
them by rational extra-curricular 
speech projects. But all too often 
a pseudo-professional attitude limits 
participation to a few “stars” of the 
campus. These students somehow 
manage to adjust to the emotionalized 
behavior of a dramatic coach who long 
since has lost sight of an educational 
responsibility in his attempt to 
achieve Broadway perfection. 

Typical debate and declamation 
contests are equally far from the 
life needs and life experiences of 
adolescent boys and girls. An empha- 
sis on “winning at all costs” has made 
both high-school and college debates 
little more than series of convenient 
but asocial exercises in contentious 
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argument and deliberate subterfuge. 
In but a few instances has work in 
interpretative or choral reading been 
definitely administered in such a way 
as to develop the appreciation of liter- 
ature and other creative arts in terms 
of realistic leisure-time interests of the 
individuals so engaged. 

In short, the average speech- 
education program, curricular and 
extra-curricular, in either the high 
school or college fails to contribute 
to the personality growth of students. 
This is true, first of all, because the 
emphasis of the instructional program 
is usually only upon finding out 
“‘what’s wrong” with the behavior of 
students in an abnormal “lecture plat- 
form” situation. Individual speech 
faults should, of course, be given indi- 
vidual clinical attention, but modern 
educational theory suggests that a 
“talent approach” to the personality- 
improvement program of a given 
individual or group will bring to the 
speech classroom a more wholesome 
learning situation. In this way it is 
possible to avoid many of the unneces- 
sary emotional tensions which are all 
too often set up by constant adverse 
criticism. Speech training has, to 
some extent at least, been individ- 
ualized. Now it should be humanized. 


PEECH courses are not adapted 

to the life needs of our students. 
We are still training orators despite 
the fact that the public-address sys- 
tem and the radio have long since 
given the “fireside chat” or con- 
versational mode of delivery almost 
universal acceptance. Our more im- 
aginative and spontaneous protégés 
are being prepared for a legitimate 
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theater that no longer exists, and, 
worst of all, we are still drilling all 
students in traditional platform tech- 
niques. They exit from our courses 
trained to bluff their way through 
platform assignments by means of 
memorized speeches and gestures é /a 
Francois Delsarte, but many of them 
admit feeling entirely inadequate to 
cope with the simple conversational 
situations in which they find them- 
selves every day. 

As a matter of fact, an interview 
study of one hundred adolescents, 
made in General College, University 
of Minnesota, brought to light evi- 
dence showing that the personality 
characteristics which boys mention 
as most desirable in their girl friends 
(and which girls mention as the 
traits responsible for the popularity of 
their boy friends) are directly tied up 
with “having a pleasing personality” 
and the ability to “be a good con- 
versationalist.” It is only logical 
that such evidence as this should 
guide and motivate us to build 
practical speech courses and creative 
programs of realistic speech activity 
that will fit into the kind of total 
educational pattern which Prescott 
describes when he says: 


To know with increasing certainty the 
conditions and experiences which will 
bring children to an optimum develop- 
ment of their personalities in our culture 
must be always a major hope of educators. 
School people are always asking for a 
definitive answer to the questions: What 
do children need? What are wholesome 
means by which these needs can be met 
in the schools ?* 


*Prescott, Daniel A. Emotion and the Education 
Process. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1938. p. 285. 
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Ih THE remainder of this article, | 
should like to summarize the impli. 
cations of a progressive educational 
view for speech education and to 
suggest how speech experiences and 
speech training may be integrated 
into a functional program of general 
education. In the General College, 
University of Minnesota, we are 
determined that educational per. 
fectionism will determine neither the 
policies nor the techniques of our 
speech-education program. We have 
attempted to individualize speech 
training, to adapt speech experiences 
to specific talents, and to emphasize 
the acquisition of basic speech habits 
essential to good everyday conversa. 
tion. This involved setting up a “con. 
versation laboratory” and a “radio 
workshop.” Techniques of instruction 
were developed in these laboratory 
sections and later integrated into the 
“experience” program” of our more 
general “‘speech laboratory” or “oral. 
communication” class. These innova- 
tions involved: the use of continuous, 
half-hour electrical-disk recordings of 
students’ discussions; non-professional 
radio broadcasts over the University 
radio station, WLB; creative, unre. 
hearsed dramatics; amateur script- 
writing; the use of commercial sound 
moving pictures to motivate informal 
conversation; street-corner projects 
in impromptu speaking; exercises in 
critical listening that involved propa- 
ganda analysis and _ psychological 
investigation of speakers’ motives; 
the practice of inviting a “‘guest con- 
versationalist” to talk with classes; the 
diagnostic, clinical, and counseling 
use of sound motion-picture samples of 
the speech behavior of our students. 
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SPEECH COMES TO LIFE 


The General College speech courses 
are designed to help students develop 
a sense of constructive insight and 
objective understanding with respect 
to what they do, what they say, 
and how they sound when they talk. 
The courses might well be described 
as experience laboratories set up in 
order that students may scientifically 
study their own social behavior. 
Each student is encouraged to con- 
sider himself the subject of a unique 
experiment in social adjustment. 
Clinical instruction and _ individual 
counseling are directly concerned with 
basic speech habits in order that 
students may objectively analyze 
their speech liabilities and speech 
assets. The “experience projects” 
of the various courses give students 
an opportunity to talk with small 
groups of fellow students. These 
situations closely parallel the informal 
give and take of everyday conversa- 
tion. The courses are so arranged 
that students receive day-by-day help 
and guidance with the actual problem 
situations of their everyday living 
which involve speech. Oral reports, 
readings, term papers, and panel 
discussions prepared for other courses 
are first shared with the students in 
the speech laboratory. These “pre- 
views” or rehearsals give students a 
chance to foresee audience opinion 
and response. On such occasions 
they receive constructive comments 
from their contemporaries, the stu- 
dents, and the speech instructor. 


HREE fairly different types of 
speech training are offered in the 
General College, but none of the 
coursés directly attempt to prepare 
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students for professional careers in 
the fields of radio, the theater, or 
speech education. The courses are 
mainly concerned with the speech 
needs and abilities of students who 
wish to develop poise and spontaneity 
in typical speech situations such as 
conversation, recitation, and the inter- 
view. Students are encouraged to 
register for the types of speech 
training which seem best adapted to 
their individual speech needs and 
interests. There are no prerequisites, 
and no special ability or talent is 
required for any course. 

A systematic program of speech 
counseling has been set up for the 
benefit of students enrolled and those 
not enrolled in oral communication. 
This has made it possible for us to 
carry on questionnaire and interview 
studies of the extra-curricular and 
curricular speech interests of both 
groups. This “speech counseling” 
has beeh closely integrated with the 
General College Counseling Service 
and the University Speech Clinic. 

These studies in speech counseling 
were but a part of our preliminary 
series of investigations designed to 
find out who in the General Col- 
lege should take speech. Preliminary 
study has already suggested that 
the students who feel most insecure 
with respect to their speech adjust- 
ment habitually avoid registration in 
any speech course. It is possible, on 
the other hand, that superior student 
speakers take the speech courses in 
the General College and benefit to no 
great extent thereby. If the latter is 
true, they might better concern them- 
selves with advanced speech courses 
and outside speech experiences. 
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In brief, our speech philosophy 
prevents us from offering a large 
number of professionalized speech 
courses in the General College. It 
also prevents us from setting up 
dramatic-school standards that would 
give our program a vocational prepar- 
atory slant. Our aim is to carry ona 
speech-laboratory program, both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular, that 
recognizes the speech talents and 
speech interests of both superior 
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and inferior student speakers. We 
believe that such a program should 
have an “experience” rather than q 
textbook emphasis. Thus far oy 
evaluation studies indicate that our 
students have been enabled to experi. 
ment with their problems of social 
adjustment, to have fun with their 
voices, and to experience success 
rather than frustration as articulate 
personalities. In short, they have 
learned by doing. [Vol. XI, No. 3 
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Appraisal of Teaching 
through Student Ratings 


From the magazines and pamphlets 
in which are reported studies of stu- 
dents’ ratings and opinions of college 
teaching, Mr. Remmers, of Purdue 
University, has gathered the facts 
and opinions which he presents in a 
chapter of the yearbook The Study of 
College Instruction Inferences con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the college 
professor’s teaching may be drawn 
from one or several of the following 
sources: 


1.Amount and quality of his scholarly 
publications 

2, Judgments of his faculty associates and 
superiors 

3.His membership and participation in 
professional societies 

4.A study of his examination questions 

s. Measurement, by means of standard 
tests, of changes he has effected in 
students 

6. His training and experience 

7. His outside contacts, such as service to 
the community and the state 

8. Reports of his students obtained in 
conferences 

9. Students’ judgments of his work sys- 
tematically collected and summarized 


Several objections to students’ eval- 
uations of teaching are summarized. 
Two of special significance are: 


.+. The validity and reliability of student 
judgment may be affected and distorted 
Yearbook Number XXVII of the National 


Society of College Teachers of Education. Chicago: 
niversity of Chicago Press, 1939. pp. 227-40. 
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by a variety of factors, among them 
grades, fondness, or dislike for teachers 
(“halo effect’’), amount of work required 
by the teacher, the student’s interest in 
the subject, difficulty of the subject, pre- 
established reputation of the teacher, 
dislike for or boredom with too many 
ratings, general attitude toward the 
school, and lack of seriousness in carrying 
out the ratings. 

Student ratings tend to have a disruptive 
effect on the morale of students. There 
is the danger that students may acquire 
the feeling that they are the judges of the 
worth of teachers, curriculum, and course 
content. There is also the expectation 
on the part of students and admin- 
istrators that teachers should change 
their ways and plans in accordance with 
the ratings. 


The arguments given in favor of 
students’ evaluation of teaching fall 
into eleven groups. From the studies 
twelve general conclusions concerning 
the validity and reliability of stu- 
dents’ evaluation of teaching are 
drawn: 


1. A considerable number of those who 
have used student ratings believe this 
procedure is useful for facilitating the 
educational process. 

. Knowledge of student opinions and 
attitudes leads to the improvement of 
the teacher’s personality and educa- 
tional procedures. 

. There is some evidence that student 
opinion is positively related to achieve- 
ment as measured by examination of 
students. 
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If twenty-five or more student ratings 
are averaged they have as much 
reliability as do the better educational 
and mental tests at present available. 
Grades of students are not in general 
related to their ratings of the teacher. 
There is evidence that for some 
individual teachers there is a positive 
relationship while for others there is a 
negative relationship between the stu- 
dent rating of the teacher and the 
grades they received from the teacher. 
The average of the correlation coeffi- 
cients approaches zero. These facts 
point to the fallacy contained in the 
argument cited previously: “If the 
teacher’s promotion is to depend upon 
student ratings, student prizes should 
be awarded those who graduated 
precisely in the middle of the class.” 
This conclusion would follow only if 
there were very high or nearly perfect 
correlation between grades and ratings. 
While the effect on student ratings 
of a generalized attitude (“halo 
effect’) toward the teacher has not 
been isolated, it apparently does not 
exist to an extent sufficient to invali- 
date the ratings of separate aspects 
of teaching methods and of the course. 
Evidence indicates that students dis- 
criminate reliably for different aspects 
of the teacher’s personality and of 
the course, and between different 
instructors and courses. 


. There is evidence showing that little 


if any relationship exists between 
student ratings of teachers and the 
judged difficulty of the course. 


.In a given institution there exist 


wide and important departmental 
differences in effectiveness of teaching 
as judged by student opinion. 

The sex of the student raters bears 
little or no relationship to the ratings 
of teachers. 

The cost in time and money of 
obtaining student opinion is low. In 
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fact, it is considerably lower than the | 


administration of a typical stand. 
ardized educational test of som 
comprehensiveness. 


11. Popularity in extra-class activities of ; 


the teacher is probably not appre. 
ciably related to student ratings of 
that teacher. For instance, in 4 
certain department in Purdue Univer. 
sity the ratings for all instructors wer 
uniformly high. However, teacher 
in this department are not at all prom. 
inent for their extra-class activities, 
12. No research has been published invalj. 
dating the use of student opinion a 
one criterion of teaching effectiveness, 


Trends in Tuition 


The third in the series of papers by 
Trevor Arnett dealing with conditions 
confronting endowed universities and 
colleges is Trends in Tuition Fees 
in State and Endowed Colleges and 
Universities in the United States from 
1928-29 through 1936-37.2 Data were 
secured from two hundred institutions 
in all parts of the country in order to 
furnish a basis for the consideration of 
important questions concerning the 


place of student fees in the financing | 


of higher education. They show: fees 
charged; comparison between fees it 
the public and private institutions; 
trends in tuition rates for the period 
from 1928-29 through 1936-37; dis 


tribution of students among the. 


institutions on the basis of tuition 
charged; fees in the several geo 
graphical areas; number of institutions 
increasing fees, the number reducing 
fees, and the frequency of such 


changes; efforts made to mitigate tht 


effect of increases in fees by add 


*New York: General Education Board, 193+ 
xii+113 pp. (Occasional Papers No. 11) 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


tional scholarships, student aid, and 
loans; and changes in enrollment at 
institutions making tuition increases. 
The average fee in the state institu- 
tions in 1936-37 was $76. The aver- 
age fee in private universities was 
$306, and $255 in private colleges. 
The majority of the students in arts, 
literature, and science in the state 
universities were in the fee group of 
$so-$90. In 1936-37 more than 75 
per cent of the students in arts, 
literature, and science in the 38 
private universities were enrolled in 
institutions charging $300 or more 
per year, and nearly 60 per cent of the 
students in the 116 private colleges 
were in colleges charging $250 and 
upwards. All students paying less 
than $50 for full-time work were 
enrolled in state institutions during 
the period, and at the close of the 
period all students paying less than 
$100 were enrolled in state institutions. 
Increases in tuition were of general 
occurrence in all types of institution 
during the depression, although no 
reduction of average fees because of 
financial difficulties was made until 
1932-33, when the average fee of 
the private colleges in the middle 
and western areas was reduced. In 
1933-34 a further reduction was 
reported by the private colleges in 
the middle area. The only reduction 
in the average fee of private uni- 
versities was in the southern area in 
1932-33. The only reduction in aver- 
age fee among the state institutions 
was in the western area in 1933-34. 


In all types of institution and in all 
areas the average fee was higher in 
1936-37 than it was in 1928-29. The 
greatest percentage of increase in the 


Io! 


average fee occurred among the state 
institutions, the average fee at the end 
of the period being about one-fifth 
higher than at the beginning. This rate 
of increase was nearly twice as great as 
that in either the private universities or 
private colleges. The rates of increase 
varied in the different areas. Among the 
state institutions the largest relative 
increase was in the southern area, where 
the average fee in 1936-37 was 44 per 
cent above the 1928-29 level. This is 
the highest percentage of increase in 
tuition recorded for any group of institu- 
tions in any area. It is significant also 
to note that the lowest percentage of 
increase in the average fee of state 
institutions in any area, namely, 11.5 
per cent for those in the middle area, is 
almost as high as the greatest increase 
shown by either the private universities 
or the private colleges. 

The highest rate of increase among the 
private universities of the different areas 
appears in the western area, the percentage 
being 14.5. The highest rate of increase 
among the private colleges is found in the 
eastern area, where the average fee was 
increased by as much as 13.9 per cent. 

A study of the institutions which 
increased tuition fees $10 or more in the 
period indicates that while in many 
institutions the enrollment decreased, yet 
in the majority of institutions the enroll- 
ment increased. Considering the changes 
in enrollment in the group of institutions 
as a whole during the period there was a 
net gain in all types, 19.4 per cent in the 
state institutions, 5.8 per cent in the 
private universities, and 0.6 per cent in 
the private colleges. These increases in 
enrollment occurred simultaneously with 
increases in fees in those groups averaging 
46.6 per cent in state institutions, 14.6 
per cent in private universities, and 25.8 
per cent in private colleges. 

The increases in fees in arts, literature, 
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and science were usually accompanied 
by increases in loans to students and 
increases in scholarships and student aid, 
but not invariably. In some cases loans 
and other forms of aid were reduced. 
The private universities naturally were 
more generous with loans and scholarships 
and student than aid from the state 
institutions.® 


The executives of the institutions 
under consideration recognize the 
need of additional income, but senti- 
ment regarding the wisdom of securing 
larger income by increasing student 
fees is divided. The increase sug- 
gested ranged from Io to 3o per cent. 

Sentiment in favor of charging 
students financially able the cost of 
education appears to be growing. 
The executives of more than half of 
the private colleges and nearly one- 
half of those of the private universities 
expressed a favorable opinion. 


A second edition of Union List of 
Scientific Periodicals in the Chemical 
Libraries of the Chemistry Section, 
Science-Technology Group of the Special 
Libraries Association has recently been 
issued by the Association. It con- 
tains approximately one thousand 
titles and represents the holdings of 
68 libraries in the United States and 
one in Canada. Included are colleges 
such as Columbia, Rutgers, and 
Louisiana State; privately maintained 
institutions such as Battelle and 
Mellon; and many industrial concerns 
such as General Motors, du Pont, and 
Eli Lilly. 

The list not only gives the places 


8Pp. 80-83. 
New York: Special Libraries Association, 1939. 
77 PP- 
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wherein certain periodicals are to be 
located but how many years are to be 
found in one library. Short rung 
three years or less, are not listed 
except in a few cases where the } 
journal is held by only one or two 
libraries. The list does not attempt 
to give all the holdings of any one 
library as it was intended to serve the 
needs of a specialized field. The 
periodicals listed are representative 
of the biological, chemical, mechan. 
ical, medical, and physical sciences 
used by workers in these fields. 


The Division of Higher Education of 
the United States Office of Education 
is conducting a series of studies on 
the subject of the relation of the state 
to higher education. The following 
five studies have already been com. 
pleted and published in bulletin form: 
The State and Higher Education: 
Phases of their Relationship; Privately 
Controlled Higher Education in th 
United States; Supervision Exercised 
by States over Privately Controlled 
Institutions of Higher Education; The 
Prohiem of Duplication as Attacked in 
Certain State Surveys of Higher Educa- 
tion; Authority of State Executiv 
Agencies over Higher Education. A 
more recent bulletin entitled Higher 
Educational Institutions in the Scheme 
of State Government deals with the 
relationship of governing boards and 
state officials. Other phases of the 
study being undertaken by the Office 
of Education include the special legis- 
lative powers conferred on state exec- 
utive officials, or agencies, over the 
financial affairs, personnel, and prop- 
erty, of state universities and colleges. 
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-The-Reporter: 





Ts Yale School of Medicine has 
appointed a special faculty com- 
mittee which has begun work on a 
critical review of its present course of 
studies for the purpose of recom- 
mending extensive curricular revision. 


A PLACEMENT program designed to 
aid Seniors at Rutgers University in 
finding jobs has been launched by 
the Bureau of Personnel and Place- 
ment. The program consists of after- 
noon classes devoted to practice 
interviews and special evening lectures 
on general problems of job-seeking 
and private interviews. 


A wew girls’ dormitory, which will 
cost $160,000, is being built by Thiel 
College. College officials expect it 
to be ready for occupancy at the 
beginning of the next school year. 


Aw experment in cultural exten- 
sion work has been undertaken by 
Colby College, subsidized by the 
Carnegie Foundation. The program 
includes taking musical education 
into the high schools of surrounding 
small towns, none of which has hith- 
erto been able to afford any course in 
music. Music professors of the college 
have organized singing and instru- 
mental groups in several communities. 


Ax ESTATE of about $1,500,000 to 
Johns Hopkins University has been 
left by John Martin Vincent, a retired 
professor of history of the University. 
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It is designated in the will that the 
income be used for the benefit of the 
Department of History. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has given grants making possible 
a series of courses in art and music 
during the 1939-40 season at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Goucher 
College, the Maryland Institute, and 
the Peabody Conservatory. 


A CAMPAIGN to raise $500,000 for 
buildings and increased endowment 
has been launched by the College of 
Wooster. The campaign will end in 
the fall of 1941 when the college cele- 
brates its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


For the first time in its history, 
Radcliffe College will award the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, begin- 
ning next June. The Institute has 
issued a new booklet entitled Science 
at Radcliffe, which lists the college 
courses and facilities available to stu- 
dents interested in the new degree. 


A stupent union building has 
recently been opened on the campus 
of Drexel Institute of Technology, pro- 
viding accommodations for the officers 
of student-governing organizations 
and publications, for study groups, 
and for social gatherings. At an 
expenditure of $91,000, a bank build- 
ing immediately adjacent to other 
Drexel property was purchased, com- 
pletely remodeled and refurnished, 
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and now provides increased oppor- 
tunities for the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the eighteen hundred day 
students of the college. 


Tue University of Kentucky an- 
nounces completion of a new home- 
economics building erected at a cost 
of $140,000. The building is to be 
equipped with the latest apparatus 
and will include such features as 
a graduate research room, home- 
furnishings laboratory, nutritions lab- 
oratory, student research laboratory, 
and several reading rooms. 


The music curriculum at Hamil- 
ton College is being reorganized 
along radically new lines. The lec- 
ture method of teaching music- 
appreciation courses will be abandoned 
next year in favor of orchestral scores 
as texts. Students will be asked 
to buy orchestral symphonies from 
which they will study notation, instru- 
mentation, elementary harmony, and 
musical form. The changes will affect 
about one-fourth of Hamilton’s stu- 
dents—the number that normally 
elect one or more courses in music. 


A suipine program is under way 
at Tulane University to relieve over- 
crowding brought about by increased 
enrollment. A new auditorium cost- 
ing $260,000, and a $70,000 student 
center are already under construction, 
while architects are at work on 
specifications for a_ million-dollar 
library building. Enlargement of the 
Tulane Stadium is also under way. 


A reacuer-examination project 
involving the preparation of a com- 
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prehensive battery of examinations, 
designed especially for use on q 





nationwide objective basis in testing 
candidates for teaching positions, jg 
being promoted by the American 
Council on Education, with the aid 
of a grant from the Carnegie Founda. 
tion. The 1940 examinations, which 
require about twelve hours, will be 





given next month in eight or ten | 


Eastern and Middle Western centers, 


Ar tHe suggestion of a number of 
alumnae, the Simmons College School 
of English is this year offering a 
course in the techniques of radio, 





The course, conducted by experts in 
radio production, includes writing 
radio programs, plays, and con. 
tinuity, and editing scripts. The 





course is open to Seniors who have 
studied journalism. 


A warttonwipE campaign for $300,000 
additional endowment to enable it to 
strengthen its services to the cause of 
liberal education and high scholarship 
has been undertaken by the United 





Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. The 
national chairman of the campaign } 
is John H. Finley, editor emeritus of 
the New York Times; the Honorary 
Chairman is Chief Justice Charles 
Evan Hughes. 


A new plan of teaching freshman 
mathematics has been adopted at 
Cooper Union. The revised program 
involves a decrease in the total 
number of effort hours, a greater 
emphasis on supervised study, and 
less ‘‘homework.” One of the inno- 
vations in the new course is the 
inauguration of two weekly two-hour 
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laboratory periods for which no prepa- 
ration is required. Here the students 
work upon problems under the close 
supervision of instructors who correct 
mistakes at the time they occur. 


Tue University of Denver will con- 
duct its ninth annual Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference February 15-17. 
The theme of the conference will be 
“Speech in the Process of Democ- 
racy.” The chief object will be to 
serve as a laboratory for the develop- 
ment and presentation of new speech 
methods in education. The speakers 
will include James A. McBurney, of 
Northwestern University; R. P. Krog- 
gel, director of speech education at the 
University of Missouri; and Allan 
Nichols, of the University of California. 


Aw exploratory study of the needs 
of American educational institutions 
in the present international crisis has 
been launched by the American 
Council on Education. Francis J. 
Brown, professor of education, New 
York University, has joined the 
Council’s staff as a special assistant 
to work on the problem. 


The University of Oregon has set up 
a curriculum laboratory which will 
issue study guides, syllabi, units 
of work, descriptions of curriculum 
projects, and other similar materials 
designed to aid teachers and students 
interested in curriculum problems. 
The bulletins are available at cost 
from Hugh B. Wood, director of the 
Curriculum Laboratory. 


Recewtiy the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany has published 4 Bibliography of 
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Speech Education, in which students 
and teachers now have available a 
volume which organizes the wealth of 
present-day material available in the 
rapidly developing field of speech 
education. The 800-page volume has 
been classified under the following 
headings: Language and Phonetics, 
Rhetoric and Public Speaking, Speech 
Pathology and Correction, Speech 
Science, Dramatics, Interpretation, 
and Speech in Education. 


A pepartMenT of educational re- 
search has been set up at Dartmouth 
College under the direction of Clark 
W. Horton. The first task of the 
new department will be to assist 
faculty members in the preparation 
of testing instruments designed to 
measure achievement with respect to 
a wide variety of objectives. 

The principal study occupying the 
attention of the department at the 
present time is the determination of 
the amount of subject-matter informa- 
tion which Sophomores retained from 
their required freshman courses. 


Tae twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, February 29—-March 2. George 
F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, is to give the 
principal address. Stephens College 
and Christian College will act as joint 
hosts for the meeting. 


A cenerat division within the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences to 
develop and administer an under- 
graduate curriculum of general educa- 
tion has been established by the 
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University of Illinois to serve the 
interest of students who are seeking 
a general education as contrasted 
with training for research or the 
professions. A group of seven general 
courses is being outlined, six of which 
must be completed by the end of the 
junior year. A student chooses his 
field of concentration at the beginning 
of the junior year. 


A curnic for “‘speech cripples” has 
been established by the University 
of Texas to help students rid them- 
selves of a “business and social 
handicap” common to one out of ten. 
The Department of Speech is sponsor- 
ing the clinic, which has the twofold 
task of diagnosing causes of defective 
speech and offering courses in cor- 
rection three times a week. The 
clinic was established because speech 
tests given this year to sixteen 
hundred students showed Io per cent 
who were defective in speech. 


Tue first volume of an extensive 
survey being conducted by Hamilton 
College has just been completed. 
The first volume covers the subject 
of admissions and will be followed by 
six other volumes as follows: The 
Curriculum, Methods of Instruction, 
Student Affairs, Faculty-Student Rela- 
tionships, Finance and Plant, and 
Administration. The volumes will 
provide a working blueprint for the 
development of the’ program and 
policies of Hamilton. 


A Lire Science Building of the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California will be ready for use this 
month. Fifty-five rooms for the use 
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of the departments of psychology, 
anthropology, and life sciences have 
been incorporated in the building, 


The new building is the twelfth unit | 


in the buildings on the new site. 


A new monthly educational period. 
ical called Education Today is soon 
to make its appearance. The staff 
members of the School of Education 
of the University of Texas will be in 
charge of the publication, with J. G, 
Umstattd as editor. One of the 
specific editorial policies of the new 
Journal will be to provide a medium 
for interchange of ideas between the 
United States and Latin America. 


A rtwo-vear study of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes has recently been 
launched by the United States Office 
of Education. Fred J. Kelly, chief 
of the Higher Education Division, 
and Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist 
in the education of Negroes, are 
director and associate director, respect- 
ively, of the study. 


Ar tue University of Buffalo Fresh- 


men are taking what is believed to be { 


the first course for credit which uses 
the panel method of instruction. The 
course, freshman economics, is taught 
weekly by four members of the faculty 
who may pose as financiers, legis 
lators, salesmen, or ordinary laymen. 
Though considerable time is spent in 
preparation, the lines are neither mem- 
orized nor read. The participants 
first agree on a general outline for the 
“plot,” with certain pivotal points on 


which it will turn, then they enact a 
typical scene from the world of bust | 


ness, finance, or government. In add- 
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tion to the panel discussions, students 
are assigned readings which bear on 
the discussions. The students also 


| meet in small conference sections once 


a week to discuss hazy points. 


Aw annotatep bibliography of 
selected sound motion pictures deal- 
ing with backgrounds of the present 
war situation and American neutrality 
has recently been published by the 
Motion Picture Project of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The pur- 
poses of the bibliography are to 
promote a thorough understanding of 
the backgrounds of war and the mean- 
ing and consequences of American 
neutrality, and to develop an aware- 
ness of propaganda at work. To 
accomplish these purposes the bib- 
liography presents general suggestions 
on methods of using films in the 
classroom, discusses some of the 
general issues illustrated by the films, 
and summarizes the events which 
have led to the present international 
situation. With respect to each film 
the bibliography contains a detailed 
description of the content of the film, 


/ an appraisal of the film, a series of 


critical questions which may be used 
as a basis for discussion, and a 
selected bibliography of references. 


An EXPERIMENT in art education at 
the California Graduate School of 
Design is being aided by a recent 
grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Design 
is taught during the first year in the 
drafting room; in the experimental 
workshop; in classes covering the field 


| of economics, materials, manufactur- 


ing processes, social and buying 
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psychology; and seminars in which 
human behavior is studied in con- 
nection with the historic relation of 
the arts to civilization. The young 
designers are kept in continuous touch 
with industries. The second-year stu- 
dents, after three months active work 
in industry, spend most of their time 
on a comprehensive problem. 


Recentty Harvard University estab- 
lished a University Committee on 
Educational Relations which will be 
concerned with the service Harvard 
can render to, and the help it can 
receive from, other colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as teachers’ colleges, 
junior colleges, schools, and school 
systems. Although the placement 
of Harvard graduates and younger 
teachers in educational positions will 
be a central interest of the com- 
mittee, its functions are broadly 
conceived. Henry W. Holmes, dean 
of the Graduate School of Education, 
has resigned, effective September 1, to 
serveaschairmanofthenewcommittee. 
He will be succeeded as dean by Francis 
T. Spaulding, professor of education. 


A rourt major “reform” has just 
been introduced in the educational 
program of Rollins College by insti- 
tuting an “Integrated Course Plan.” 
Three new lower-division courses, 
aimed at leading the student to a 
well-balanced understanding of the 
nature of the physical world and 
an understanding of the social and 
cultural world, have been _intro- 
duced. The principal objectives of 
the physical-science course are to 
incorporate the scientific method into 
the structure of the students’ thinking 
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and to develop a sense of the relation- 
ships existing between facts in the 
various fields of knowledge. The 
course in human affairs will deal with 
the social and economic.aspects of con- 
temporary problems, local, national, 
and international, and will trace the 
historical bases for these problems. 
The course in the humanities will 
present the historical development of 
ideas as illustrated in world literature 
and the fine arts. In addition to 
these new “core” subjects, a parallel 
course called ‘Foundation English” 
will be offered, lasting two years. 
These integrated courses plus the 
Foundation English occupy approxi- 
mately half of the student’s time in 
the lower division, the remainder 
being occupied by electives. 


A new all-purpose German room 
was opened recently at Russell Sage 
College. A revolutionary change in 
language-teaching policy has resulted 
since ics opening. Lectures have 
been transferred from the conven- 
tional classroom to a_ picturesque 
social room which in informality and 
tone suggests an Alpine hunting lodge. 
All German classes will be conducted 
in this room, the students occupying 
convenient and comfortable chairs 
before a huge stone fireplace. The 
only reversion to the old type class- 
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room in the room, paneled with 
natural knotted pine and turnished 
with handsome birch furniture, Piano, 
short-wave radio and phonograph, js 
a portable blackboard. The German 
room marks the first step in the estab. 
lishment of a German house that wil] 
form one unit of the college’s proposed 
international center. 


Tue recently issued annual report of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York indicates that the organization 
made grants totaling $4,850,000 dur. 
ing the last fiscal year. Of this 
sum, $697,200 was given for library 
interests; $1,157,000 for the arts; 
$1,253,650 for research, studies, and 
publications; $205,000 for adult edu. 
cation; and $1,533,000 for the general 
program of the Corporation. The 
largest grant made during the year 
was $250,000, given to complete the 
sum necessary to establish joint 
academic library services for Vander- 
bilt University, Peabody College, 
and Scarritt College. 

Among some of the other grants 


were $100,000 for the support of the | 
educational program of the Carnegie ; 


Endowment for International Peace, 
$55,000 for the comprehensive study 
of the Negro in America, and $432,000 
for the purposes of the Institute of 
International Education. 
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Chaos 

N THE vocabulary list of Mr. 

Thorndike the word chaos is in the 

sixth thousand most frequently 
| used words; in general writing chaos 
is an unfamiliar word. In_ pieces 
written about higher education in the 
current series of depressions it prob- 
ably ranks among the highest scores 
in frequency. When journalists try 
to diagnose the ills of the intellectual 
upper levels, they use chaotic with 
freedom and assurance. 

That there are differences between 
the opinions of educators about the 
objectives and courses in colleges is 
‘ normal. They are necessary in a 
democracy. That there is confusion 
in the thinking of the individual 
educator about the problems of higher 
education is to be expected in practical 
life. There are too many complex 
factors bombarding a situation for 
the director of activities to be rigor- 
ously consistent as he passes from one 
decision to another. 

That this confusion is getting under 
control in its broader outlines, how- 
ever, is apparent to the observing 
spectator. Particularly is this true 
inrelation to the curriculum in higher 
education. For instance, the pro- 
fessional schools need have no serious 
problem in forecasting where they 
are going. In the first place, it is 
possible to come to a _ substantial 
conclusion about the activities, prob- 
lems, and interests of any profession. 
Professions are changing in leisurely 
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fashion; the changes are not chaotic. 
When a profession is thus defined, 
there are well-understood procedures 
by which to select from the pro- 
fessional literature and from experi- 
ence the methods that are recognized 
as competent to carry on the pro- 
fessional activities and solve the 
vocational problems. It is likewise 
easily possible to locate the principles 
of basic disciplines which explain 
professional practice. None of this 
need be chaotic. The faculty of a 
professional school has no good excuse 
for feeling that its curriculum is in 
confusion. If it does, the answer 
is that it has not used procedures 
of curriculum construction that are 
entirely well established. 

It is chiefly in the field of general 
education that observers claim that 
chaos reigns; but, again, this need not 
be the case. There are, of course, 
two alternative purposes of general 
education about which arguments 
rage in faculty meetings and luncheon 
clubs. Once one recognizes them and 
accepts one or both, however, the 
confusion disappears. 

If the purpose of a college education 
is to prepare a student to become a 
specialist and research worker in 
a subject-matter field, the procedure 
is quite orderly. There are certain 
skills and abilities he must master, 
and these are well enough known by 
veteran investigators to be thrown 
into a list on which substantial agree- 
ment can be reached. There are a 
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few attitudes and interests he must 
have to be a successful specialist. 
These again are matters of common 
knowledge. There is finally a body 
of information in the field and its 
contributory areas which is essential 
and consensus on this is not difficult 
to obtain. It is thus possible to be as 
sure as we can be of anything human 
about the essential curriculum that 
leads to selected ends. There may 
be uncertainty in the student’s mind 
about which road he will travel, but 
the colleges can have the roads sys- 
tematically charted on the diagram. 

If there is still time left for the 
student to study courses just because 
he wants them, provision is made for 
his interests through electives which 
the college provides up to the limit 
of its ability. What these should be 
can be very well determined on the 
basis of popularity of appeal to larger 
or smaller groups. 

If, however, the other alternative is 
chosen the procedure is again entirely 
clear-cut and the product is not 
chaotic. If the purpose of general 
education is to prepare a student to 
become a layman rather than a 
specialist, the procedure may run 
smoothly. The activities, interests, 
and problems of the layman are 
studied to find the common and most 
important in a national view. He 
should keep healthy, vote intelli- 
gently, practice co-operation, show 
industry, consume economically, and 
display initiative. Many studies of 
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these areas of experience have been 
made to the point where there is go 
per cent of common agreement. This 
is not chaos. The information, atti. 
tudes, skills, and abilities needed 
to be competent in these areas have 
been determined with reasonable 
agreement. It is entirely possible 
for a faculty to prescribe a series of 
layman ‘“‘musts” which will have 
substantial recognition by those who 
accept the layman purpose of the 
college. These will be such abilities 
as reading with appropriate speed and 
comprehension, attitudes and inter. 
ests favorable to worthy values, and 
information about health, social prob. 
lems, and common matters important 
to the layman. When the “musts” 
are provided for, the wider range of 
individual interests are cared for in 
the manner already indicated. 

It is, of course, entirely practical to 
use both purposes in the same col- 
lege. Confusion arises when the two 
objectives are not clearly differ. 
entiated, when the specialists main- 
tain that their curriculums are rather 
good for the layman but do not 
completely maintain the position and 
make messy modifications in the 
vague interest of general utility. If 
such a faculty explicitly accepts both 
purposes and provides frankly for 
both, there need be no confusion. 
When there is chaos in the curriculum 
it is due either to lazy thinking 
or to the failure to use well-tried 
curriculum procedures. 


W. W. C. 
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Informal Essays 


On Goinc To CoLLEGE: a Symposium, 
by Thirteen American Professors. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 

)} jv+298 pp. $2.50. 


This book collects informal essays by 
distinguished American professors “on 
going to college.” It is designed, so 
the publishers say in their editorial 

face, to mark out routes, highways, 
Saiseds, and trails for Freshmen faced 
with choosing a four-year course from 
among the welter of offerings catalogued 
in college or university. It is no “prac- 
tical” guide to campus orientation in the 
vein of freshmen week, how to study, and 
how to use the library, nor has it any 
touch of technical vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. Rather it attempts to 
invite any Freshman to sit on a high hill 
with each in turn of thirteen men who 
have devoted their lives to study and 
teaching in a single broad field of learning. 
Presumably, student and professor survey 
together from this vantage that segment 

of the academic terrain below, familiar 
to the one, unknown to the other. 
’ Presumably, too, the youngster with this 
new vision in his eyes, picks the fields he 
will explore, girds up his loins, and 
descends into the ruck of his college 
career, forewarned, forearmed, and eager. 
Zestful exploration of knowledge is the 
| book’s keynote. And that is an excel- 
lent idea. 

It might have worked well had the 
publishers taken care in the arrangement 
of the essays. I can imagine that, if the 
book had opened with Professor Wallace 
Notestein’s brilliant, concrete, and sensible 
“talk” on “History” or Professor Arthur 
} Compton’s on “The Natural Sciences” 
that a considerable proportion of oncoming 











_ college Freshmen might read the book 


through and gain richly by it. Or, 





logically too, the editors might have led 
the Freshman out into the wonders of the 
academic world with any one of the three 
great integrator subjects. whe! ase 
Dashiell with his “psychology,” Professor 
Irwin Edman with his “philosophy” and 
President Charles F. Wishart with his 
“religion” have written chapters that 
make even old and hardened academics 
want refresher courses, and that might 
lure, guide, or inspire the young to see, to 
choose, and to study. But Notestein 
does not begin his exploring until page 97, 
Compton is held over until page 141, and 
the other three follow him to page 234. 
Of course, the result of a rearrangement 
might be that history and science courses 
would be so swamped with enrollments 
that staffs would have to be doubled. 
Moreover, these staffs would be hard put 
to it to gather and present their materials 
in such a way as to keep keen initial 
student fervor roused by these professors. 

Instead of this arrangement, however, 
the editors open, perhaps out of respect 
to tradition or perhaps in the hope of a 
blooded revival, with Professor Edward 
Kennard Rand’s explanation of the value 
of “The Ancient Classics and the New 
Humanism,” with twenty pages on the 
former and one paragraph on the latter. 
Professor Rand raises most of the 
defenses with which classics departments 
have tried to hold back the powerful tide 
of growth of scientific knowledge and 
student interest in it, and that other 
tremendous drive of youth in college for 
vocational-professional training. Regret- 
table as the passing of classics-required-of- 
all might have been, they have passed 
except for the very few coming young 
men who will maintain classical scholar- 
ship. In consequence, I am fearful that 
this opening chapter will stop many 
a potential freshman reader dead in 
his tracks. 
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He is likely not even to get beyond it 
to Professor James Buell Munn’s next 
essay on “Literature: Especially English 
Literature” which might well be as 
sound, stimulating, and helpful to the 
groping Freshman as it is fascinating 
in much of its writing. It is good fun 
to find Mr. Munn commenting “that 
frequently an author’s works have no 
apparent connection with either his own 

ractical daily life or the age in which he 
ives,” while Mr. Rand argues for the 
reading of classic literature because 
writers must reflect their times. “If a 
writer,” he says, “is not impressed by 
the movements of his times, he makes 
little impression on his own generation 
and none whatever on the generations 
that follow.” Professor Robert Morrison 
Maclver caps the conflict in his essay on 
“The Social Sciences” when he tells us 
that “from all that Plato wrote in The 
Republic and The Statesman and The Laws 
we gain scarcely a glimpse of the political 
institutions of Athens or Sparta.” Mr. 
Maclver’s essay, by the way, is of vital 
interest to students of education because 
he would like to divide all the college 
curriculum into two divisions. One would 
contain mathematics and the sciences 
which deal with “the universal verities” 
and with “‘dateless laws and processes of 
the material universe.” The other would 
“embrace all the humanities” in which he 
would include the social sciences. It 
would “deal with all the changing sys- 
tems of human values, all the institutions, 
and all of the creative works of man.” 
This proposal seems to carry the present 
return toward unity in American educa- 
tion to an irreducible minimum. 

In “Modern Foreign Languages”’ Pro- 
fessor H. Carrington Lancaster makes 
another none-too-mild sideswipe at the 
classics when he says, “Even today in 
England the belief holds that by acquiring 
the art of composing Latin verses—verses 
that would make Virgil and Horace 
shudder except in the parts they might 
recognize as borrowed from their own 
productions—a young man fits himself 
to govern Hottentots and to guide inter- 
national relations.”” And yet I seem to 
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note in Mr. Lancaster’s chapter a bit of 
the tension, the gaunt strain of defense 
He admits that “some teachers are g 
hopeless bar to learning and some sty. 
dents are infinitely resistent to modern 
language instruction.” He then builds 
up his case for modern languages by 
pointing their values for serious students 
who travel; ambassadors; all who seek 
world welfare in international relations— 
a sort of “you learn my language and | 
will learn yours”; those who would 
“enlarge”’ their “personality”’; those who 
delight in mastering a new skill; linguists 
and philologists; and students of other 
cultures and literatures. He winds up 
with somewhat wistful wishfulness by 
saying, “The harvest (in modern lan. 
guages) is so rich that there must be few 
who are not tempted by one field or 
another” and mentions Portuguese, the 
Scandinavian, and Slavic languages as 
barely touched yet by American students, 

Professor Herbert A. Wilchelns’ “ Public 


Speaking and the Dramatic Arts”’ is good | 
sh he | 


food for Freshmen except that I wi 

had plunged a bit deeper into the psycho- 
logical bases of speech behavior and their 
importance, had spent less time on 
acting and more on common speech, 
daily interview, and recitation. Pro- 
fessor Clarence Ward in “The Fine 
Arts” seems to step it off on the wrong 
foot. His first paragraph is a prestige 
drive to raise (or lower?) the fine arts to 
the level of academic respectability held 
by classics, philosophy, and literature. 
He decries, quite properly, the lag in 
timing in the catching up of arts into the 
curriculum. This, however, does not 
“sell” Freshmen on the notion of taking 
art courses. Instead, this approach, 
which persists to the essay’s end, is likely 
to turn students against them. In his 
last paragraph he completes the aliena- 
tion by saying, “If this universal meaning 
of the Beautiful shall come to the 
young students in our classrooms.” That 
may be the way to talk among our 
colleagues about Freshmen, but certainly 
it is not the way to talk to them. Quite 


in the contrary vein is Professor Roy D. | 


Welch’s “music” which revels in, rather 
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than defends, the thing it would teach. 
Note the striking difference between Mr. 
Ward’s first sentences and Mr. Welch’s. 
Mr. Ward says, 


Although veritable upstarts compared to 
such long established subjects as the Classics, 
philosophy, and literature, courses in the fine 
arts are now to be found in the curriculum of 
nearly every important college and uni- 
versity. More than this, they are gradually 
taking their place on an equality with the 
oder disciplines and winning the respect 
which they should command. 


While Mr. Welch says, 


Music exists in the world because men like 
it; it is studied by men of intelligence and 
education for the same reason. 


The book closes with a brilliant bit by 
Professor Chauncey B. Tinker on “The 
Library.” This master scholar has lost 
none of his power of condensation, wit, 
andirony, nor hiswisdom. He carries the 
Freshman out of sports and activities, 


_ into the library, chatting pleasantly about 


' books “‘to amuse our leisure.” 





He then 
leads him into the stacks to study for 
courses, and, before he knows it, the 
Freshman is deep in research and keen 
about it. At this point Mr. Tinker 
carries him back again, not to campus 
fun, but to the pleasure of building his 
own small library—and ‘nothing can 
ever take the place of that.” 

On Going to College, then, is a book 
based on a good idea, an idea carried 
out in part by a few excellent essays that 
speak esaliy, concretely, and well 
tocollege Freshmen. The idea is spoiled 
in part by the inclusion of a few poor 
essays and still more by bad ordering. 

Ma coum S. MacLean 
University of Minnesota 


Valuable Information 


Tat Dynamics or HicHER Epucation, 
by Walter A. Lunden. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh Publishing 
Company, 1939. xvilit+-402 pp. $4.25. 


In this book has been assembled a 


Seat deal of valuable information not 
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otherwise easy for the students to get 
because it is not available generally in 
the libraries. 

The book is divided into six parts: 
the character and nature of higher 
education as a social institution; the 
historical background from which higher 
education arose; the occurrence of higher 
educational institutions in the Western 
world and their subsequent mobility; 
the occurrence of higher educational 
institutions in the United States; social 
stratification within higher educational 
institutions; and institutional metabolism 
or the general process of faculty mobility. 

The second and third parts, devoted 
to the historical development of higher 
education, are interesting and contain 
many significant data with respect to 
individual institutions. The other parts 
of the book are devoted quite largely to 
phases of higher education which in 
general are quite as well treated in other 
available publications. 

Two faults must be pointed out: first, 
bad editing which has permitted incorrect 
sentence structure in a good many 
places; and second, inexact or sometimes 
erroneous statements. 

Illustrating the latter fault may be 
cited the following: “the Federal Govern- 
ment founded a number of Land Grant 
colleges” (page 180). Of course the 
Government did not found land-grant 
colleges. 

“Subsequent to 1900 no state schools 
have arisen although a number of — 
institutions continue to appear. Hence, 
it is evident that private enterprise has 
been the main factor in creating uni- 
versities and colleges in the United 
States” (page 201). This quotation is 
hardly in line with the rapid multiplica- 
tion of publicly controlled junior ilies 
and the much more rapid increase of 
student enrollments in publicly con- 
trolled institutions than in_ privately 
controlled institutions in recent decades. 

The treatment of expenditures per 
student on page 216 is very superficial if 
not actually misleading. 

On page 238 is the sentence, “In 1928 
there were 9.43 per cent more people in 
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universities who were between Ig and 22 
years of age than in 1890.” What this 
sentence is intended to say is that in 1928 
the percentage of persons in the United 
States between nineteen and twenty-two 
years of age enrolled in colleges and 
universities was 11.77 as compared with 
2.43 per cent in 1890. 

Many other illustrations of the same 
carelessness in the use of language are 
found throughout the book. 

Frep J. KELty 
United States Office of Education 


A Challenge to Librarians 


INVESTIGATING LiBRARY PROBLEMS, dy 
Douglas Waples. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. xv-+116 pp. 
$1.00. 


In this monograph Mr. Waples has 
effectively applied his experience in 
educational research to the problems of 
library service. He is frank to say that 
students of librarianship will do well to 
familiarize themselves with the methods 
already in use in the appraisal of school 
work. He finds that library executives 
tend strongly to judge conditions and 
evaluate their service on the basis of 
personal experience. This, he points 
out, was the all but universal practice 
in the schools not many years ago. He 
calls for a new set of AF for library 
service because, he says the present stand- 
ards are weak. Moreover, he believes 
that these new and stronger criteria 
ought to be sought through the use of 
research procedures. 

This book, then, is a challenge to 
librarians to justify their institution and 
to appraise its service upon more valid 
bases than they have hitherto employed; 
to seek those bases in the social field 
rather than in the institution itself; and 
to define, interpret, and defend such bases 
by employing research methods already 
known to be effective for similar purposes. 
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He assails a number of assumptions 
which pass current as a matter of 
tradition among librarians such, for 
example, as the assumption that in a 

iven community the income of the 
Gicsey should be not less than one dollar 
per person, or the assumption that the 
value of a library may be measured by 
the proportion of borrowers in the com. 
munity. The author has no difficulty in 
showing the inadequacy of these and of 
other criteria by which libraries are 
customarily judged. It is not so easy— 
although he does it admirably—to show 
how better measures of support, of col- 
lections, and of service may be made. 
Harder yet will be the job of persuading 
present administrators that the ways 
which he advocates are better than the 
old ways. One may properly suppose 
that this job is the task to which Mr. 
Waples and a group of teachers in library 
schools have really dedicated themselves, 

B. R. Buck1nGHAM 
Ginn and Company, Boston 


Literature of the Ph. D. 
MORRIS BISHOP 
[Continued from page 62] 


spent their lives performing tasks 
which are, in the large view, totally 
useless, or which, even, might better 
never have been done. Such a 
quaking moment is our private judg- 
ment day, a forecast of the dreadful 
official Judgment. But on that Judg- 
ment Day the Ph.D., confident and 
proud, will lay a copy of his doctoral 


dissertation before the Lord. And , 


the Lord will read it. [Vol. XI, No. 4] 
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